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Bread, Cake, and Pie 


HE latest American thrill comes 

from the capitalization of bread- 

making to the extent of hun- 

dreds of millions, with a seeming cer- 

tainty of including cake and pie. Presi- 

dent Coolidge, who comes from the pie 

belt, as does his Attorney-General, has 

acted with promptness and courage. The 

forces of law are now marshaled to meet 
the octopus in its lair. 

Just why there should be any scare 
over a bread trust is hard to understand. 
It is the easiest of all the breed to lay 
low. By the simplest processes of do- 
mestic economy, coupled with the vita- 
mines in a two-cent yeast-cake, it can be 
readily routed and its stock turned into 
waste paper. 

Dainty fingers can keep the dough 
from sticking by a preliminary dusting 
with flour. This last article can be 
bought by the barrel or in bags small 
enough to fit a flat at any grocery store. 
Buttered pans and a hot oven do the 
rest. Grateful households would wel- 
come the return of the home-made staff 
of life. In the days of not so long ago 
women who put baker’s bread upon their 
tables were regarded as shiftless by the 
smarter housewives; and their husbands 
were pitied throughout the neighborhood. 
The housewife of that time made a much 
better article than the stuff turned out by 
the Trust, even if it was not done up in 
wax paper and heralded as the result of 
consulting 40,000 housewives. 

The Bread Trust, like many others, is 
the creature of convenience. Conveni- 
ence has become almost a vice in Amer- 
ica. It excuses poor products, the disap- 
pearance of domestic arts, the substitu- 
tion of chemistry for the real thirg in 
jellies, jams, and the like. If people will 
abandon the good for the convenient, 
they ought not to howl over the conse- 
quences. The Irishman who taught his 
horse to eat shavings by putting green 
glasses over the animal’s eyes was not far 
off the track. 


Dental Work on the Volstead Act 


wo Administration measures are in 
preparation designed to sharpen the 
teeth of the dry law. These are in addi- 
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ee and stolidity met at Cannes in France on Tuesday of last 
week, and temperament won. Miss Helen Wills, American woman champion 
in tennis (left), succumbed to Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen (right), who is regarded 
generally as the greatest of tennis players among women. The score was 6-3, 8-6. 
At one time Miss Wills was within a single point of winning the second set. 





tion to the bill recently introduced at the 
request of Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon authorizing the creation of a Bu- 
reau of Prohibition separate from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

One of the new bills, if it becomes law, 
will “tighten up” the National Prohibi- 
tion Act throughout. Particularly, it will 


provide penalties much more severe than 
those which may now be imposed. The 
other bill will provide for a comprehen- 
sive revision of statutes that bear upon 
prohibition enforcerhent, including those 
relating to customs, Coast Guard, and 
the like. 


No public announcement has been 
275 
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made as to the details of either bill, 
though there is no concealment of the 
fact that Treasury officials are busily at 
work upon them. Andrew J. Volstead, 
father of the National Prohibition Act, 
has been in close conference with the 
interested officials. 

There is little doubt that these bills 
will set off the fireworks in Congress. 
Advocates of modification to permit sale 
of wines and beer, who have introduced 
numerous bills that have got nowhere, 
will find their opportunity to be heard. 
They would prefer to speak in favor of 
a bill for “loosening” the law, but they 
will not refuse to speak in opposition to 
a bill for “tightening” it. And they are 
numerous enough, not only to raise the 
wind, but to keep it blowing for some 
time. 

That fact notwithstanding, the indica- 
tions are that sentiment for maintenance 
and stricter enforcement of the law has 
become much more active within the past 
few weeks. The Empringham incident 
has been an important factor through its 
boomerang effect in bringing this about. 
Churchmen, whom many have thought 
to be lethargic since the ratification of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, are said to 
have been awakened by this incident, 
which has brought forth also expressions 
from many prominent citizens not ac- 
tively identified with church work favor- 
ing maintenance and strict enforcement 
of the law. 

If State governments were as thor- 
oughly awakened as the churches, it is 
said in official quarters, the problem of 
enforcement would be greatly simplified. 
General Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of 
prohibition, whose public utterances 
have been not a little garbled in news- 
paper despatches, continues urging the 
States to do their share of the work of 
enforcement. His position is that the 
States, when they ratified the Eighteenth 
Amendment, became full partners with 
the Federal Government in the prohibi- 
tion enterprise and assumed the duty of 
enforcement equally with the Federal 
Government. He believes that his work 
should be to apprehend those violators 
whose operations assume inter-State or 
National proportions and to guard the 
coasts, and that each State should en- 
force the law within its own borders. 

This position is responsible for the 
statement attributed to him to the effect 
that it was never intended that the Fed- 
eral Government should enforce the Pro- 
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Wide World Studio 
Marion Talley as Gilda in “ Rigoletto” 
\ DELEGATION of home folks, 
the expenditure of thousands, 

and a sold-out house would constitute 
a great welcome for a veteran diva ; 
for the celebration of the début of a 
nineteen-year-old Kansas City girl it 
is a record. Miss Marion Talley 
starts her career at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, in a blaze 
of glory which is gorgeous as a sun- 
rise. Will it be equaled at high 
noon? The event is not an occasion 
but as an 





of much musical moment; 
expression of local patriotism it is 
unqualifiedly American 











hibition Law. What he has since pub- 
licly said is that it was never intended 
that the Federal Government should be 
required to enforce the law without the 
assistance of its partners, the States. 
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Wave-Lengths and Politics 
Ww ™ has political affiliation to do 
with a man’s capacity to serve as 
an adviser to the,Secretary of.Commerce 
in the regulation of radio? Would a 
commission of five such advisers be a 
better commission if, in addition to other 
qualifications, three of them had to prove 
affiliation with the Republican and two 
with the Democratic Party, or the other 
way about? 

There are few, outside of Congress and 
party caucuses, who will think so. Yet 
the White Bill for the regulation of radio 
communications, as reported out of com- 
mittee, provides for just such a commis- 
sion. 

In the main, this bill provides the sort 
of machinery for regulation that has 
‘been. found necessary in the experience of 
the Department of Commerce, that has 
been publicly advocated by Secretary 
Hoover, that was approved by the fourth 
National Radio Conference. It author- 
izes the Secretary of Commerce to license 
such broadcasting stations as render a 
public service, to deny or revoke the 
license of such as do not meet that re- 
quirement, and to assign call letters, 
wave-length, power, location, time of 
operation, and character of emissions. It 
prohibits monopoly in broadcasting. It 
stipulates that advertising and publicity 
material shall be announced as such. It 
sets up a board to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity, and as a court of appeal at the 
option of the Secretary of Commerce or 
an aggrieved pariy. 

The Department of Commerce wants 
all of these things written into law, and 
has asked that it be done. The National 
Radio Conference, after four years of 
study, has found all of these things de- 
sirable and has so declared. Nobody has 
asked, however, that political affiliation 
be placed among the requisite qualifica- 
tions for appointment to the advisory 
commission. That was written into the 
bill in committee. 

The necessity for putting politics into 
radio is not apparent. It is hard to be- 
lieve that the country, or even the pres- 
ent Administration at Washington, would 
suffer if the commission were made up of 
five radio experts all. of whom happened 
to be Democrats. It is equally hard to 
believe that the country, or even the 
minority party, would suffer if all five 
happened to be Republicans. 

Political manipulation is not kept out 
of a commission by the requirement that 
a minority of its membership be of a 
































Spirits to enforce 
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Morris in the Bridgeport Sunday Post 
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A study in relativity 


rom Robert V. Carr, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Cargill in the Paterson Morning Call 
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*** Atta boy Samson !’’ 


From D. S. Imrie, New York, N. Y. 


Nelson Harding in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
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It’s just possible the wagon noray be too big for the engine 


From Andrew W. Pera, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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** Why don’t you speak for yourself, John ?’’ 


From Emma C. Ackermann, Lockport, Ill. 
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different political faith from the major- 
ity. If there is ever a desire to play 
politics with radio, the play can be made 
just as fast and furious as if this “‘sixty- 
forty” split were not stipulated in the 
bill. 

Americans interested in radio rather 
than in politics will generally believe that 
members of the commission should be 
chosen for radio rather than for political 
qualifications. 


Passing the Buck to the 
Income-Tax Payer 


8 kee Senate has passed the Tax Bill in 

time to make the reductions appli- 
cable to the first payment of income 
taxes on March 15. Despite an incipient 
filibuster and numerous acrimonious out- 
breaks, this measure was handled with 
about as much expedition as could have 
been expected of such a dilatory body as 
the Senate. Barring an impasse in con- 
ference, the bill will be signed nominally 
in time to get tax blanks out and back. 
But the taxpayer cannot be dilatory— 
not he. 

True, the bill as passed by the Senate 
calls for reductions nearly $125,000,000 
below the safety mark of Treasury sur- 
plus, but this is actually less serious than 
it seems. The Senate has made+two sets 
of reductions, from’ one or the other of 
which it will have to recede in confer- 
ence. 

The House non-partisan bill provided 
for reductions totaling’ about $330,000,- 
000. The Senate Finance Committee 
drafted a bill which differed from the 
House bill mainly in eliminating the in- 
heritance tax, estimated to cause a loss 
in revenues of nearly $100,000,000. But 
the Committee undertook to make up for 
a part of this loss by restoring items in 
the present law that had been dropped in 
the House bill. As the measure came 
from the Senate Finance Committee, it 
provided for an estimated reduction in 
taxes of $352,000,000, a figure some 
$22,000,000 in excess of the safety limit. 

The Senate concurred in the Commit- 
tee’s recommendation that the inheri- 
tance tax be repealed. But it did not 
agree with the Committee’s method of 
making up the deficit thus caused by re- 
storing items dropped from the House 
bill. Amendments from the floor were 
adopted which had the effect of eliminat- 
ing taxes on admissions and dues to the 
amount of about $24,000,000, taxes on 
automobiles to the amount of $69,000,- 
000, and on automobile trucks to the 


amount of about $6,000,000. The cuts 
effected by these amendments, together 
with the inheritance-tax repeal, bring the 
total of reductions in the Senate bill to 
about $452,000,000, or about $125,000,- 
000 more than the Treasury estimates 
can be spared. 

Concealed under these figures are some 
very pretty group maneuvers. The ad- 
vocates of inheritance-tax repeal were 
willing to reduce revenues $25,000,000 
below the original Treasury estimate of 
safety in order to get rid of this tax, and 
the general understanding is that Secre- 
tary Mellon was in an acquiescent mood. 
Those who favor the elimination of other 
taxes rather than of the inheritance tax 
took the position that if the Treasury 
could stand a reduction of $352,000,000 
for the sake of getting rid of the estate 
tax it could stand an equal reduction for 
getting rid of taxes on admissions and 
automobiles. Each group, by securing 
the votes of individual Senators here and 
there, was able to muster a majority. 

Everybody knows that both reduc- 
tions cannot stand, but that one of them 
can. If the inheritance tax goes back 
into the bill, admissions and automobile 
taxes can stay out. If the inheritance 
tax stays out, something else will have to 
go back in. 

The “dope” indicates victory for those 
who would keep the inheritance tax in 
the law. The House passed what most 
of its members regard as a ‘fair inheri- 
tance-tax provision and its: conferees are 
prepared to maintain that position. With 
the inheritance-tax repeal clause out of 
the Senate bill, it would conform fairly 
closely to the House bill. And the Sen- 
ate conferees will have difficulty in main- 
taining the right of the Senate to make 
drastic changes in a revenue measure. 

Whatever happens in conference, the 
bill will remain essentially a non-partisan 
measure. In no one of the Senate fights 
did the combatants divide along party 
lines. 


The Security of 
Federal Land Bank Bonds 


| rvenere and secretaries of Farm 

Loan Associations met recently at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, to review the 
year’s work and to inspect their new 
bank building, the home of one of the 
twelve Federal Land Banks. In this dis- 
trict, which comprises New England, 
New York, and New Jersey, there are 
139 local associations. They received 
during the year 3,500 applications for 
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loans aggregating $15,000,000, about a 
million dollars more than the total for 
the previous year. Twenty-one of the 
associations have more than half a mill- 
ion each outstanding and a few have 
more than a million each. 

Emphasis was placed at the Spring- 
field meeting on the importance of accu- 
rate appraisals of farm property, and it 
appears that National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciations have had exceptional success in 
this particular. Appraisals are carefully 
examined by experts of the local associa- 
tion. and then are checked by a Federal 
appraiser, who is a public officer ap- 
pointed by the Farm Loan Board and 
assigned to the Federal Land Bank. 
E. H. Thomson, now President of the 
Springfield Bank, but for a number of 
years Associate Chief of the United 
States Bureau of Farm Management, has 
recently checked the sale prices of 1,277 
farms carrying Federal Farm Loan mort- 
gages. He found that the appraised 
value never varied more than four per 
cent from the sale price and that it was 
frequently within one per cent. 

With loans limited to fifty per cent of 
the appraised value of the land and 
twenty per cent of insurable permanent 
improvements, there appears to be about 
two hundred per cent protection for the 
investor in Federal Land Bank bonds, a 
form of Government security not as 
widely known as some others. ‘ However, 
$30,000,000 worth of these bonds bear- 
ing interest at 414 per cent was recently 
purchased by the investing public, and 
the total of such bonds outstanding is 
about a billion dollars. 


Our Too 
Speedy Inventors 


M®: THomas Atva EDISON. usually 

adds to the interest of his widely 
celebrated birthday the utterance of a 
few words of wisdom that generally carry 
weight. On the occasion of his seventy- 
ninth anniversary he remarked that in- 
vention had not only caught up with 
needs, but had gone beyond. 

Certain developments in radio were 
evidently in his mind. General Carty, of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, is also-on record as sayiiz 
that some developments were in hand 
that could be well delayed for a decade 
in the interest of present-day invest- 
ments. 

We are so accustomed to wonders that 
these statements may seem somewhat 
conservative, but it is a well-known fact 
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that inventions have often had to await 
utilization. People are slow to scrap their 
habits or machinery. It is a matter of 
historical record that a fast and safe 
automobile driven by steam was invented 
in England during the eighteen twenties. 
The stage-coach companies had pull 
enough with Parliament to produce pro- 
hibitive legislation. The great outcome 
of the device was the artificial draught, 
through use of the exhaust. This enabled 
George Stephenson to speed up his loco- 
motive and beget the railroad. The auto 
had to wait sixty-odd years for its turn. 


A Prohibition Catechism 


HO brought about prohibi- 
tion? 


The distillers and the brewers are 
solely responsible for the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the enact- 
ment of the Volstead Act. Their blind- 
ness to the rising tide of public re- 
sentment, their refusal to accept even 
rudimentary standards of morality, their 
inability to deal squarely even with one 
another, swept their trade to the destruc- 
tion that it deserved. They chose to 
fight their battles with the weapons of 
debauchery and political corruption. Is 
it any wonder that they lost their right 
to live? 


What is the purpose of prohibition? 

Not to improve morals, though moral- 
ists defend it; not for economic advan- 
tage, though business men support it. Its 
sole purpose, as voiced in the Prohibition 
Amendment and the Volstead Act, is to 
destroy the power of the legalized liquor 
trade. 


Has the Prohibition Amendment achieved 
its end? 

It has destroyed the evil at which it 
was aimed. It has, however, created new 
evils of menacing proportions. The boot- 
legger and the blind tiger—they have 
always been with us—have grown up 
and occupied part of the field held by 
the old saloon. The present liquor trade 
buys Governmental agents as did the 
old. It has not yet produced spokesmen 
powerful enough to echo the words of an 
old-time brewer: “Why bother to elect 
legislators? Let the other fellows elect 
"em and then we'll buy ’em.” 


Is the illegitimate sale of liquor the sole 
count against prohibition? 


It is not. The Prohibition Amend- 


ment, as The Outlook pointed out prior 
to its adoption, has improperly injected 
legislation into a document designed 
solely as a definition of fundamental 
principles. In so far as our Constitu- 
tion has been perverted from its pur- 
pose, it has been weakened. By the 
incorporation of legislation in our Consti- 
tution we have made it difficult, if not 


impossible, to adjust our National liquor 


policy to the test of experience. 


Can the Volstead Act be modified? 


It cannot honestly be modified in its 
essential purpose so long as the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, as it now stands, is 
an integral part of the Constitution. It 
can be modified to restore to our citizens 
their rights to a jury trial, and it can be 
clarified in definition so that our homes 
will be protected against illegal invasion 
and the activities of the Government 
directed solely against the manufacture 
and transportation of liquor for purposes 
of trade. 


What of those who ask for modification 
on the grounds of personal liberty? 
Personal liberty does not mean and 

cannot be made to mean a right to act 








_ HOLT, head of the pub- 
lishing house of Henry Holt & 
Co., died at his home in New York 
on Saturday, February 13, at the age 
of eighty-six. He was a publisher of 
the old school, who loved books and 
who regarded his life-work as a pro- 
fession. The publication of a good 
book was to Henry Holt something 
more than a commercial venture. 
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against the public interest. Liquor deal- 
ers have no rights to public consideration 
beyond those who deal in other narcotic 
drugs. Many of those who are crying 
for personal liberty were strangely silent 
when the fight was on against the evils 
of the old saloon. 


What of the plea for the manufacture 
and sale of light wines and beer? 

To us it seems a piece of camouflage. 
People drink, not for the taste of liquor, 
but for its effect. Whether they seek a 
pleasant glow or sodden oblivion, their 
desires differ only in degree. It is not 
in the experience of other countries that 
the admission of light wines and beers to 
public, commerce lessens the demand for 
stronger beverages. Again we say that 
the advocates of beer and wine were 
strangely silent during the fight against 
the old saloon. 


Will the Eighteenth Amendment ever be 
repealed? 


In our judgment, the Nation will never 
give up its right to control, and even de- 
stroy, an industry which benefited no 
people and injured many. The only 
chance for modification of the Eighteenth 
Amendment is to be found in the direc- 
tion of bringing it into closer consonance 
with the principles of our fundamental 
law. To amend-the Amendment by mak- 
ing it permissive rather than mandatory 
would not bring about the danger of a 
return of the old saloon. It might make 
it easier to deal with the evils of the new 
liquor traffic which have grown to such 
portentous proportions. Brewers and 
distillers need have no hope of their re- 
turn to public favor. That chapter in 
American history is closed. 


Let’s Be Fair to the 
Post Office 


VERY time a postal bill comes up 
} for discussion in Congress there 
are ‘learned debates concerning 
the size of the postal deficit. The pro- 
ceedings are rather futile, for no man 
really knows whether there is a deficit or 
not, or, providing there is a deficit, how 
large the loss in operation really is. Of 
course the Post Office is not a profit- 
making enterprise. It is a public service. 
Even public services, however, should 
have an opportunity of discovering their 
real cost of operation. 
We can think of no better way of 
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helping to clear up the question of postal 
revenues than for each and every depart- 
ment of the Government to account for 
its own use of the mails. There is no 
need to abolish the system of franking 
Government matter. The Government 
should have the right of free approach to 
the citizenry through the mails. The de- 
partments ought to be able to send out 
such material as in their judgment is 
necessary to the conduct of their busi- 
ness. Even the Treasury Department 
might well be permitted to send out four 
identical circulars to a single citizen if it 
so desires and finds it too expensive a job 
to check over its mailing lists. 

All such use of the mails, however, 
should be charged to the officials or de- 
partments availing themselves of the 
franking privilege. Perhaps some de- 
partments, perhaps some Congressmen, 
are not sending out enough letters to 
show that they are on the job! Perhaps 
not. In any case, let us have the figures 
and let the Postal Service have the credit 
for work duly performed. 


The Pope and the Nation 


OPE PIUS XI has proclaimed the 
P doctrine of the rule of Christ as 
King, not only over thé hearts of 
men, but over all temporal things and all 
nations and governments. He has de- 
clared that this supremacy of Christ con- 
sists of a threefold power—legislative, 
judicial, and executive. He insists that 
the safety of nations depends upon the 
ruler’s as well as the people’s “public 
testimony of reverence and obedience to 
the empire of Christ.” The right to rule, 
the Pope declares, is not derived from 
the people, but from ‘“‘a mandate from 
the divine King.” When princes and 
legitimate rulers recognize this fact, or- 
der and tranquillity, according to the 
Pope, flourish and grow strong. The 
reason for this the Pope states in the 
following words: “When citizens see that 
their rulers and the heads of their states 
are men like themselves, or are for some 
reason unworthy or culpable, they will 
continue even then to obey their com- 
mands because they will recognize in 
them the image of authority of Christ, 
the God-Man.” And as this kingdom of 
Christ embraces mankind more widely, 
so much more, the Pope declares, will 
brotherhood and peace prevail. 
The encyclical, “Quas  Primas,” 
through which this doctrine was promul- 
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gated and by which the “Feast of our 
Lord Jesus Christ King” was instituted 
to be celebrated on the last Sunday of 
October each year, was issued by Pius 
XI on the 11th of last December; but 
the full text of the document only re- 
cently reached this country. We have 
deferred comment upon it, therefore, 
until now, when we might have the full 
text before us. The importance of the 
encyclical is not primarily because of its 
religious appeal but because of its possi- 
dle political significance. The question 
that arose when the first reports of the 
encyclical reached this country was 
whether the Pope was undertaking to re- 
establish the position of the Roman 
Catholic Church as a super-sovereign 
state. That was a question not clearly 
answered in the fragmentary reports at 
first sent by cable. What answer does 
the full text of the encyclical give? 
With much of what the Pope said 
Christians of all denominations will 
agree. Whoever believes that Jesus of 
Nazareth has set forth an ideal in his 
life and teachings beyond that of any 
other which mankind has, whoever be- 
lieves that Jesus in some way imparted 


to men the power to attain that ideal, 
will clearly acquiesce in the statement 
that if the spirit of Jesus ruled the hearts 
of men throughout the world all that the 
Pope says concerning domestic tranquil- 
lity and international peace would come 
true. In this sense the feast which the 
Pope has instituted is one in which 
Christians of all denominations might 
cordially participate. It has been sug- 
gested that Protestant as well as Catholic 
participation in this feast each year 
would be a recurring influence for Church 
unity and would bring Christians to- 
gether in an acknowledgment of their 
common allegiance. 

If this encyclical were confined to the 
acknowledgment of moral and spiritual 
supremacy, it would undoubtedly be a 
great power for unity and justice and for 
the allaying of suspicion and controversy. 
But it does not stop with promulgating 
faith in the moral and spiritual suprem- 
acy of Christ. It suggests the exercise 
of compulsion and declares definitely a 
form of authority which will arouse sus- 
picion instead of allaying it and create a 
spirit of resistance. 

A thorough examination into this en- 
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cyclical is not necessary for the discovery 
of those passages which will put people 
in free nations on their guard. Among 
such passages are the following: 


That this Kingdom is principally a 
spiritual one and to it belong spiritual 
things, the passages of the Holy Bible 
referred to above show, and Jesus 
Christ Himself confirms by His deeds. 
. . . When He was about to be pro- 
claimed King by the multitude that 
admiringly crowded about Him, He 
declined the title and honor, and re- 
tiring hid Himself in the desert. 
Finally, He announced before the Ro- 
man Consul that His Kingdom “was 
not of this earth.” . . . Moreover, since 
Christ has received from the Father 
an absolute right over all created 
things, so that they all are subject to 
His will, they ~would err grievously 
who would take from the Christ-Man 
power over all temporal things. Yet, 
because on earth He abstained com- 
pletely from exercising that power and 
despised possessions and the care of 
worldly things, so He has permitted 
and permits rightful possession of 
them, but He commands that the pos- 
sessors must serve Him. .. . Nor is 
any distinction made between individ- 
uals, the home, or civil society, since 
men are no less under the power of 
Christ when united in society than as 
single individuals. . . . What We said 
at the beginning of Our Pontificate 
about the breakdown of the principle 
of authority and of respect for govern- 
ment may fittingly be said again: 
“They have driven Jesus Christ,” We 
then lamented, “out of laws and public 
affairs.” Authority suddenly appears 
to be something derived not from God 
but from men, and consequently its 
foundations totter... . 

Now when We, therefore, command 
that Christ our King be venerated by 
Catholics throughout the world, We 
are providing for the special needs of 
Our own day a very effective remedy 
against the pests which pervade hu- 
man society. The plague of our age 
is what is called laicism, with all its 
attendant errors and impious motives. 
... The Church has been refused ‘the 
right which comes .from the very law 
of Jesus Christ to teach all peoples, to 
make her own laws for the spiritual 
government of her subjects in order to 
bring them to eternal happiness. _Lit- 
tle by little the Christian religion has 
been made the equal of other and false 
religions and has been lowered to their 
level. The Catholic religion was made 
subject to the civil power and was 
practically abandoned to the control 
of rulers and magistrates. .. . 

We also celebrated this year the 
Centenary-of the Council of Nicea and 
thus commemorated the definition of 
the dogma of the consubstantiality of 
the Word made Flesh with the Father, 


a dogma upon which is founded the 
truth of the sovereign rule of the same 
Christ over all peoples. .. . 

. . . The Church which was estab- 
lished by Christ as a perfect society 
cannot but demand as her right, a 
right which she cannot renounce, full 
liberty and independence from the 
civil power. Moreover, the Church, in 
the exercise of her divine ministry of 
teaching, ruling and guiding to eternal 
happiness all who belong to the King- 
dom of Christ, manifestly cannot de- 
pend on the will of others. The civil 
power, too, must allow to religious or- 
ders and sodalities of both sexes the 
exercise of a like liberty since they, 
over and above being a help to the 
Church and her pastors, also co- 
operate greatly in the extension and 
development of the Kingdom of 
Christ... . 

The annual celebration of this feast 
will also become a means of recalling 
to the nations their duty of publicly 
worshiping Christ, that to render Him 
obedience is not only the duty of pri- 
vate individuals but of rulers and gov- 
ernments as well. It will recall to 
them also that at the final judgment 
the Christ Who has been ignored, de- 
spised, and: even driven from our 
midst, will revenge Himself for all the 
injuries He has received. His royal 
dignity demands that society as a 
whole should conform itself to the 
commandments of God and to the 
principles of the Christian life, first by 
the stabilization of its laws, then in the 
administration of justice, and above all 
things in preparing the souls of our 
young people for the acceptance of 
sound doctrine and the leading of holy 
lives. 

To reduce this from: the general to the 
specific, what does this encyclical mean 
concerning the American public school 
system? 

Does this mean that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church claims an authority to deter- 
mine what shall be taught in the common 
schools of America? 

Dees it mean that the Roman Catholic 
Church declares that it is the duty of the 
nation under the universal law of Christ 
to support such schools as the Church 
may establish for the teaching of chil- 
dren in “sound doctrine and the leading 
of holy lives’’? 

Briefly summarized, the argument of 
the Pope may be understood as follows: 
Christ is King of all peoples and nations. 
His law, which he will enforce ultimately 
by vengeance, is one superior to all other 
laws not only in spiritual but in tem- 
poral matters. Not exercising his tem- 
poral authority himself while on earth, 
he left to his Church the right of exer- 
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cising that authority. This authority of 
Christ’s command is vested in the Pope 
as Vicar of Christ. The ultimate object 
of the Church is to control and rule 
Christ’s kingdom, which includes all peo- 
ples and nations whether they acknowl- 
edge Christ as King or not. Under the 
law of Christ, which it is the duty of the 
Church to establish and carry out, ail 
nations should conform to this authority 
in their laws and in their education of 
the people. 

It has sometimes been said that no 
Roman Catholic can be elected President 
of the United. States. So far as this is 
an expression of religious bigotry and 
intolerance it is un-American. But it 
may be an expression of that fear of 
theocracy that springs from the spirit of 
civil liberty. History has: shown that 
there is no greater menace to civil liberty 
than a theocracy, whether it is the 
theocracy of a Roman Catholic hierarchy 
or the theocracy of a Puritan common- 
wealth. Authority to promulgate, judge, 
and execute the law must be confined to 
the civil power if we are to maintain the 
institutions on which we have established 
this Republic. 


The Strike Ends in Vic- 
tory—for the Public 


N every great strike the public is a 
I party in interest. Usually it is the 
party that suffers most and gains 
least. In the anthracite strike just ended 
the public was, for once, the winner. 
Thanks for this are due partly to the 
stubbornness of both sides in the con- 
troversy, partly to the non-interference 


‘of the President, partly to circumstances, 


and partly to the good sense of the public 
itself. 

By stubbornly continuing their war- 
fare till they were both exhausted man- 
ager and miner have permanently lost 
their power to terrorize the coal con- 
sumer. The billion dollars which, it is 
estimated, this strike has cost may not 
be, after all, too high a price to pay for 
the freedom which the public has won. 
Certainly it has brought no commensu- 
rate gain to either of the combatants. If 
the result of the strike is the virtual end 
of such conflicts in the anthracite field, 
it is due not to the terms of the settle- 
ment, but to proof that hereafter such 
cenflicts will not pay. If both sides had 
not hoped last summer to gain something 
more than they have now, they might 
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At the Signing of the Peace Treaty of Philadelphia 

Grant: John L. Lewis, heading the miners’ union; Alvan Markle, 
Standing are Andrew Mattey, Philip Murray, Thomas Thomas, Andrew M. Fine, 
H. Suender, Thomas Kennedy, and J. B. Warriner 


Gathered to End the Anthracite War: Seated (left to right) are R. F. 
representing the operators; W. W. Inglis; and J. A. Gorman. 
Rinaldo Cappellini, George B. Hadesty, E. 


have had then what at great cost they 
have now. There is absolutely nothing 
in the terms of settlement which might 
not have been agreed upon without a 
strike. 

Briefly those terms are as follows: 

Work will be resumed under the terms 
of the old contract. Once each year 
either party may propose modifications 
of the wage scale. If after fifteen days 
of conference no agreement is reached, 
all issues in controversy will be referred 
to two outside men—one selected by 
each side from three candidates proposed 
by the other. If necessary, these two 
men may select a third. In ninety days 
these two (or three) men must reach a 
decision. By that decision both sides 
agree to be bound. Questions as to “co- 
operation and efficiency” are referred to 
the existing “Board of Conciliation,” 
which shall proceed at once to “equalize 
wages” in accordance with the former 
contract. In all other respects the award 
of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commis- 
sion (established by President Roose- 
velt) shall continue in force for four and 
a half years. 

Of course it would have been better if 
the combatants could have been forced 
by law to keep the peace. We do not 
allow gangs to fight in the streets, even 
though they might learn by experience. 
But in this instance Congress, in its wis- 


dom or indolence, declining to consider 
the recommendations of the Hammond 
Commission and the President, provided 
no law. Lacking the authority of law, 
the President with wise self-restraint re- 
fused either to play the réle of supplicant 
or, in the absence of compelling emer- 
gency, to bring to bear upon the com- 
batants the extra-legal authority of his 
exalted position. 

In support of the President’s policy 
was the force of circumstances. Since 
the great anthracite strike of 1902 sub- 
stitutes for anthracite have come into 
use., There is now no such dependence 
upon anthracite as there once was; and 
during the strike coal cellars which for- 
merly knew only anthracite have been 
filled with coke or soft coal, or have been 
replaced by oil tanks, or have been alto- 
gether abandoned with the introduction 
of gas as a heating fuel. So the people, 
even if inconvenienced, could wait. 

And wait they did—with admirable 
patience. They suffered discomfort, in 
some cases real privation; but they re- 
fused to be stampeded. They refused to 
be mobilized behind either of the warring 
forces. They ignored the yelping politi- 
cians. Since they could not clear the 
street of both gangs, they let them fight 
it out. They were simply amused by the 
action of the Senate in urging the Presi- 
dent to do something without giving him 


authority to do anything. And by wait- 
ing they won. They followed the best of 
American traditions. At this time, when 
agitation for Government interference at 
every provocation has become a fad, it is 
most reassuring that some forty million 
people in the most densely populated and 
supposedly least American part of the 
country should show such distinctively 
American self-reliance. 

Now that the people have established 
their freedom, let them keep it. Public 
opinion may well impress upon Congress 
the necessity of passing such a law as the 
President has asked for. In the future if 
coal miners and mine managers cannot 
reach a decision in a dispute then some 
tribunal should have the authority to 
reach a decision for them. Gangs have 
no inalienable right to settle their quar- 
rels by fighting in the streets. Those who 
have a monopoly, whether of ownership 
or of labor, in a natural resource have no 
inalienable right to withhold that re- 
source from use while they settle their 
own quarrels. The public right is para- 
mount. The best way, however, for the 
people to secure their right is to see that 
the invasion of it becomes profitless. 
Many have learned that other fuels have 
certain advantages that anthracite lacks. 
They will serve themselves as well as 
the public by making these advantages 
known. A permanent market for these 
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other fuels will have a wholesome effect 
upon those autocrats of labor and capital 
who have hitherto had the consumer at 


their mercy. Competitors will provide a 
more certain restraint upon them than 
any which Congress can devise. 


An Apology 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


of American university education— 

the Schools of Journalism. But be- 
fore expressing it let me explain the cir- 
cumstances which make it necessary and 
proper. 

Every thoughtful observer must recog- 
nize that in the journalism of the day 
there are two marked tendencies—one of 
betterment and one of deterioration. 
The tendency towards deterioration has 
been defined by the term “yellow jour- 
nalism,” a phrase which is now accepted 
as proverbial. Theodore Roosevelt en- 
gaged in active journalism for ten years 
—from the time he ceased to be Presi- 
dent in 1909 until his. death. His last 
act, on the evening before he suddenly 
and unexpectedly passed away, was to 
correct the proof of one of his editorials 
for the Kansas City “Star.” In the first 
article of his career as a newspaper man, 
one which he contributed to The 
Outlook, he recognized the noxious ten- 
dency in American journalism in these 
words: 


I OWE an apology to a department 


Yellow journalism deifies the cult of 
the mendacious, the sensational, and 
the inane, and, throughout its wide but 
vapid field, does as much to vuigarize 
and degrade the popular taste, to 
weaken the popular character, and to 
dull the edge of the popular conscience 
as any influence under which the coun- 
try can suffer. These men sneer at the 
very idea of paying heed to the dic- 
tates of a sound morality; as one of 
their number has cynically put it, they 
are concerned merely with selling the 
public whatever the public will buy—a 
theory of conduct which would justify 
the existence of every keeper of an 
opium den, of every foul creature who 
ministers to the vices of mankind. 


The opposite tendency in journalism 
has no picturesque phrase to describe it, 
but it was well defined a few weeks ago 
by an editorial writer of the New York 
“Times” who conducts, in that admirable 
newspaper, a wise and readable depart- 
ment entitled “Topics of the Times:” 


A newspaper, to live a real life, must 
make a profit for its owner. But this 
may be, and with the best newspapers 
ls, incidental to the accomplishment of 


other and higher ends. This is true te 
some degree of every business, but it 
is true in greater measure of news- 
papers than of other enterprises 
wherein the commercial aspect is of 
necessity more prominent. The news- 
paper is, or can be, highly efficient in 
the furthering of causes both good and 
bad. .. . If the publication of a news- 
paper is from one point of view a busi- 
ness, from others it is a sort of personal 
activity with the usual personal re- 
sponsibilities. 

The danger to American life of “yellow 
journalism,” as it was defined by Roose- 
velt, does not appear to me to be very 
great. As a people we are generally 
sound and wholesome and eschew what 
is consciously vicious and corrupting. 
But there is an insidious danger in what 
may perhaps be called, for lack of a bet- 
ter term, mediocre journalism. 

James Bryce, later Lord Bryce, the 
distinguished and beloved Ambassador 
from Great Britain to the United States, 
once said that the greatest danger that 
threatens democracies is mediocrity. 
Herodotus, two thousand years before 
him, intimated the same thing. Lord 
Bryce was a democrat in spirit although 
officially a British peer. He made a life- 
long study of democracies in all parts of 
the world. He wrote a book on the con- 
stitutional and social structure of the 
United States which is a monument of 
wisdom and learning. It is the incom- 
parable and unbeatable standard of its 
kind. His judgments on democracy are 
to be taken with confidence. Not cor- 
ruption, not money worship, not boot- 
legging nor banditry, is the besetting sin 
of American life, but mediocrity. We 
are not bad, we Americans, but our tastes 
are rather commonplace. We appear to 
be contented with mediocre jazz, me- 
diocre story magazines, mediocre conver- 
sation, mediocre pronunciation, mediocre 
movies, mediocre Senators and Congress- 
men, and last, but not least, with medi- 
ocre newspapers. 

I once heard Martin Littleton, now an 
eminent lawyer of New York City, but 
formerly a citizen and attorney of Texas, 
say that Texas has more scenery and less 
to see, more cattle and less milk, more 
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rivers and less water fit to drink, than 
any other State in the Union. Similarly 
it might be said that our American 
newspapers contain more printed matter 
and less literature than any other news- 
papers in the world, if measured by that 
favorite standard of statisticians, “per 
capita of population.” About the only 
field of activity in which Americans will 
not tolerate mediocrity is sport. There 
we insist upon the highest form of excel- 
lence and the most careful system of 
training. 

Whether our mediocrity creates the 
newspapers or the newspapers create our 
mediocrity is a puzzling question. I 
think it is probably a little of both. The 
spirit. of genuine criticism even in our 
metropolitan papers seems to be mori- 
bund. In pointing out this defect I ex- 
cept the field of music; some of the most 
competent and discriminating judges of 
this art write daily for the New York 
papers. But our journalistic literary criti- 
cism consists largely of personalities and 
description. To find analytical and com- 
parative interpretation of pictorial and 
plastic art we -have to go to a monthly 
magazine and read in “Scribner’s” the 
articles of Royal Cortissoz, the best of 
their kind, I venture to say, in the world. 
As for our dramatic criticism, it is with 
few exceptions amusingly puerile. I 
quote from some comments of the dra- 
matic critics on popular plays now on 
the New York stage: “‘A performance so 
perfect that it stands just this side of 
paradise.” “It reaches to the stars.” 
“Keeps you trembling on the edge of 
your seat.” “Brazen and bright.” “Light, 
sparkling, debonair, and naughty.” 
“Something doing every minute.” These 
gems of appreciation, all taken from the 
critical columns of the best papers of 
New York, are quite comparable to the 
description by the manager who, in a 
current newspaper advertisement, calls 
the performance of “those snappy show 
girls” in his variety theater a “smashing 
burlesque wow.” 

With these charming examples of 
journalistic taste before me, I gave way 
to a not unnatural depression, and in two 
recent articles in The Outlook intimated 
that the lately inaugurated Schools of 
Journalism were rather useless appen- 
dages of our colleges and universities be- 
cause there appeared to be nothing about 
them which was counteracting the ten- 
dencies towards the mediocrity above re- 
corded. I confess I thought of them as 
mere technical or vocational schools, the 
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chief purpose of which was to enable the 
reporter, when he got a job, to “pull 
down” a fatter weekly pay envelope. I 
spoke from ignorance, and I apologize. 
Mr. Willard G. Bleyer, Director of the 
course in journalism in the University of 
Wisconsin, in a most courteous letter, 
which falls like coals of fire on my head, 
sends me a leaflet stating the general 
principles and standards of education for 
journalism adoptedsby the Association of 
American Schools and Departments of 
Journalism. I had said in one of my arti- 
cles that what the newspaper writer 
needs, male or female, daily or weekly, is 
a sound, liberal education, a broad and 
discriminating knowledge of the history 
and literature, first of his own country, 
and then such as he has time to get of 
other times and other countries. I find 
that the associated schools of journalism 
are of the same opinion. For their 
leaflet begins by saying: 


Because of the importance of news- 
papers and periodicals to society and 
government, adequate preparation is 
as necessary for all persons who desire 
to engage in journalism as it is for 
those who intend to practice law or 
medicine. No other profession has a 
more vital relation to the welfare of 
society and to the success of demo- 
cratic government than has journal- 
ism. No other profession requires a 
wider range of knowledge or greater 
ability to apply such knowledge to 
current events and problems than does 
journalism. Adequate preparation for 
journalism, therefore, must be suffi- 
ciently broad in scope to familiarize 
the future journalist with the impor- 
tant fields of knowledge, and suffi- 
ciently practical to show the applica- 
tion of the knowledge to the practice 
of journalism. 


After this admirable preamble the 
leaflet sets forth twelve specific require- 
ments which are considered essential in 
any well-conducted school of journalism. 
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I wish I had space to quote them all. 
Requirement No. 4, however, will suffi- 
ciently indicate their high quality. It is 
stated “that the four-year course re- 
quired for the bachelor’s degree in jour- 
nalism shall normally include history, 
economics, government and politics, so- 
ciology, literature, natural science, and 
psychology or philosophy. A reading 
knowledge of at least one modern foreign 
language is desirable.” 

Here is a scheme of education broad 
enough for any man or woman into 
whatever trade or profession he or she 
may enter. If faithfully followed by 
teachers and pupils, it may make of our 
American newspapers the greatest en- 
gines of popular culture that the world 
has ever known. I take off my hat to 
the directors and professors of the 
Schools of Journalism who have adopted 
the leaflet I have quoted as the expres- 
sion of their creed and purpose. 


Passenger’s Log 


On Board S. S. President Roosevelt 
By MARY WASHBURN BALDWIN 


HURSDAY, January 21, 1926. 
This trip is a perfect joke. My 


thirty-seventh, and a -winter 
crossing. I was all set for uproarious 
things. This is Thursday evening. We 
might well be on a Hudson ‘River boat. 
Up here in the writing-room is vibration 
from the engines, in my cabin .it is abso- 
lutely motionless. But it is amazingly 
restful after my busy month at home. 
I slept nine hours. I have all my pic- 
tures and pretties about and am having a 
fine time with myself. Such a nice lot 
of people! 

Sunday, 24th of January. The fore- 
going is the joke. For ever since Thurs- 
day we have been piling up the most 
amazing seas. At midnight my steward 
—none other than little Miller, who 
crossed with us three years ago on the 
Van Buren—came in and screwed on 
both iron shutters. The wind was begin- 
ning to sing. At four this morning came 
radio S. O. S. reporting the 8,000-ton 
Antinoe in dire distress. The Roosevelt 
(you would know T. R. would) instantly 
left our course to follow indicated trou- 
ble. Every one on board, I believe, has 
been watching out over these wind-swept 
mountainous seas. I was on the glass- 
covered deck, saw a huge wave bearing 
down, stepped aside, and two big, heavy 
panes of glass burst and fell at my feet. 





HEN she wrote this 

diary, Mrs. Baldwin was 
on her way to Europe tojoin her 
husband, Dr. Elbert F. Bald- 
win, of The Outlook’s editorial 
staff. An experienced travel- 
er, she had no expectation of 
an adventurous experience. 
What happened to the steam- 
ship President Roosevelt, on 
which she was a passenger, 
has already been told in the 
daily press of the world, but 
not with the graphic skill of 
this simple and thrilling nar- 
rative.—THE EDITORS. 











The steward came running, but I was 
only drenched to the knees. We were 
rolling beyond belief—the story-book 
waves-ran-mountains-high effect. 

Later; Noon, Great excitement; boat 
Antinoe sighted. There she sits, steering 
gear deranged, half of bridge and life- 
boats gone, bulkheads started, cargo of 
wheat soaked, and cabins flooded. Ut- 
terly impossible to reach her. Terrific 
seas prevent near approach. Captain 
Tose |of the Antinoe] still hopes to ad- 


just his trouble and hold his own. Com- 
mander Fried promises to stand by. 
Twenty-five men are depending on us. 
Our staterooms, the entire- ship in chaos. 
Several are hurt, my friend Mrs. W. has 
broken her ankle. Overturned furniture 
smashed and crockery shattered. We 
think of those twenty-five poor souls 
hanging on our nearness and encourage- 
ment. Every one eager to share, to see 
it through. It is hazardous to move 
about. Spent the afternoon in a screwed- 
down chair in the Social Hall. Could 
watch through the porthole behind me. 
Couch, tables, chairs with people in and 
about them were picked up by a daven- 
port, accompanied by a stout gentleman, 
and all landed on the other side of the 
boat in a heap. You never saw such a 
genial lot of people. Only a few were 
frankly scared; first voyage, etc. Dr. 
Cochran, of the American Church, Paris, 
on board with his nice sister and niece. 
Commercial Attaché Miller is on his way 
to his new post in.Rome. It really is 
too rough to write. Our engine is going 
just enough to help discount storm. 
Sunday night. Sleet and rain, waves 
like bombs batter the ship. I wish you 
could see my stateroom. ‘Trunk and 
chair brought up under the wash-stand; 
my bed pulled the securing hooks out by 
the roots, and moved right out into the 
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middle of the floor with me in it. It’s 
all in the game—but it was a joke to 
think of a Hudson River excursion. The 
Roosevelt is splendidly seaworthy, and 
Captain Fried’s spirit an inspiration to 
all. The general morale excellent. 

Monday. I am sure Conrad and 
brother Eb would appreciate the sea we 
have to-day. Rain and sleet. The An- 
tinoe disappeared last night in a blinding 
snow-storm. She had been reported to 
be getting into safer shape, so they hope 
she has not gone down. It is a day 
of fearful apprehension. ‘The buffeted 
Roosevelt has searched twelve hours; 
forty-foot waves and ninety-mile wind. 
In the companionway “T. R.” looks 
down from a copy of the familiar Sar- 
gent portrait. He would stick this out, 
we know. The seas are worse than yes- 
terday. A certain few are getting bored 
and cross, but a man who protested in a 
note to the Captain, and wished to pro- 
ceed for an engagement on Saturday, was 
nearly thrown overboard. Rejoinders to 
a flapper of forty who decided we had 
heard enough of the “ethics of the sea” 
were not conducive to further similar 
comments by others. . 

The stewards are fine. They are hard 
put to it. They give one a dish at a 
time—just cannot keep anything liter- 
ally on the table. The silly dinin:-room 
chairs, charming mahogany ones that 
really belong to a summer-home equip- 
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Captain Fried, of the S. S. President Roosevelt 


ment, are not screwed down, so we are 
all roped together at meals and let in and 
out by the steward. In this respect this 
boat is not fashioned for the North At- 
lantic in winter. All the wandering So- 
cial Hall chairs have been lassoed and 
are corralled by themselves in a corner. 
Despite all the tumult, every one seems 
to be diligently eating. 
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I really have deserted my cabin, as 
my trunk and chair leap blithely around 
after me and charge at me maliciously 
from under the bed while I am dressing. 
It is dreadful, but there is a funny side. 
Flappers were in shrieks of amusement 
yesterday, but the novelty grows less; 
yearnings “to proceed” appear. But we 
shall stand by. We shall surely find 
them yet. This is the only chance this 
poor boat has, and‘ ultimately the storm 
must abate. We are just uncomfy; they 
are desperate. We get no word. The 
inference is that their radio is out of 
commission but that they still float. I 
am planted in a deep puffy chair at the 
head of the stairs, where nothing but the 
clock and the fire-extinguisher could fall 
upon or charge at me. People go by 
with varying opinions, but are pretty 
unanimous not to give up the hunt. 
These Antinoe people are English; they 
will stick by. Anyway, it is up to us; 
it is the ethics of the sea, and of hu- 
manity; nothing must be left undone. 
We are cruising slowly, round and round, 
buffeted terribly. 

Monday afternoon. Thrills! The lost 
boat is found. There she is in a hollow 
of the sea. Such a sea! Our many 
turnings in the search have flung us all 
over the place. The Antinoe has a ter- 
rible list, rudder and bridge gone, anxiety 
intense. The Roosevelt edges close to 
the doomed wave-swept boat. Desolate 
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Wide World Photos 
The members of the S. S. President Roosevelt’s boat crews which rescued the Antinoe’s men. 
Cosmo Franelich, Adolph Albertz, Alex Fugelsang, Otto Wilke, D. Caldwell ; middle row, left to right, M. Jacobowitz, 
Wilson Beers, Charles Diaz, Chief Officer Robert Miller, Third Officer Thomas Sloan, John Hahn, Juan Arenada, 

Frank Roberts ; bottom row, left to right, Joannes Bauer, Sam Fisher, Alfred Wall, and Herman Reidel 


Top row, left to right, 
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spectacle. Rescue implored. A stupen- 
dous afternoon. Eight of our men vol- 
unteer for a rescue, led by our First 
Officer Miller. Commander Fried draws 
on our own fuel supply to pump oil on 
the waves. Eager manning and lowering 
of boat. Just as the boat descends comes 
a sudden squall of terrific wind. An at- 
tempt to reverse the order is too late. 
Three men are washed from the boat, 
but get back. She is lifted on a hill of 
green water, overtaken by a comber, and 
suddenly all are floundering in an oily 
sea. Frantic throwing of ropes and 
life-preservers. Six of the eight are 
dragged back on board. Two are lost. 
One, knocked senseless, disappears. The 
other drifts away, waving his arm, and 
passes within ten feet of the Antinoe, too 
exhausted to respond to their efforts. 
This boy was to have been married on 
landing. Took communion on deck, sent 
a radio message to his girl, $12 of his 
wages—and went— 

Monday evening. It has been a tre- 
mendous experience, if we can only make 
good. The thought of those twenty-five 
marooned men brought out our boys in- 
stanter. They know what the peril of 
the sea signifies. This calm, uncon- 
scious, spontaneous heroism casts a glow 
over all. Dr. Cochran responded to 
the general need and at ten to-night a 
touching memorial service of prayer was 
held. Four of our battered, bandaged 
boys came in. The sea is so rough all 
are obliged to sit on the floor. The Cap- 
tain had prayed all night that we might 
find the wandering boat. None are with- 
out supplicating hearts to-night. May 
to-morrow mean successful effort and all 
safely out of this dangerous, tumultuous 
zone! Toward dawn a calmer sea is apt 
to come. One just doesn’t undress these 
nights. Nothing matters but the deliver- 
ance of these men. 

Tuesday, January 26,4 A.M. A few 


hours’ sleep. Another gale. Cabin in a 
tumult, noisy with booming water, trun- 
dling trunk, etc. Ten disabled, armless, 
legless chairs are huddled in a corner 
near my cabin. I came up here in the 
companionway. Several have been here 
all night. The Roosevelt has continu- 
ously circled about the wreck all night, 
fearing the Antinoe might again drift 
from us in the darkness. Frequent 
careening turns in trough of sea make 
great confusion. Dawn comes and the 
forlorn old boat is still visible. What 
must these hours have meant to those 
poor beings over there! We approach 
closely, see men running about the deck. 
Surely we must succeed to-day. The two 
young lives lost yesterday sadden our 
ship. 

10:30 A.M. More heavy squalls, 
every one squeamish about risking more 
of our men. Antinoe urges help. Many 
vain attempts are made to land a rope 
with cannon and rockets. One remain- 
ing charge is left. Our hearts stand still. 
Charge falls short. Renewed talk of an- 
other attempt to launch a crew. As 
usual, the effort is discounted by a stiff 
gale with sleet and snow. Everything 
seems futile. General despair. Frantic 
signals from Antinoe. 

2:30 P.M. We are beside ourselves 
with apprehension. Projectiles are all 
used up. Sending more rockets perfectly 
helpless in this wind. We passed par- 
lously near the wreck, signals insistent 
that but short time left. It becomes 
monstrously horrible. 

3:50 P.M. Only an hour more of 
daylight, and all efforts fail. Three of 
our sailors actually offer to swim across. 
This, after yesterday! No one could live 
half an hour in this winter sea. It cer- 
tainly is in the hands of the Lord. “Of 
ourselves we can do nothing.” Situation 
seems beyond human aid. Nignt settles 
dowh again ominously. The wind comes 
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up. A sort of calmness of despair, or 
faith, seems to settle upon us. People 
ask each other indignantly why we are 
not all on our knees. But, figuratively, 
I am sure our spirits really are on their 
knees. Hasty searching of Psalms— 
“The waves of the sea are mighty; the 
Lord, who dwelleth on high, is mightier.” 
“Whoso dwelleth under the defense of 
the Most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty.” (This Ninety- 
first Psalm, he claims, took Stanley 
through his Rumanian campaign!) “I 
will say of the Lord, He is my hope, my 
stronghold; my God; in Him will I 
trust.” “His faithfulness and truth shall 
be thy shield and buckler.” “He shall 
call upon me and I will hear him, yea, I 
am with him in trouble, I will deliver 
him.” How dynamic the Psalms! Just 
to copy this helps. 

We frame up a message to the Cap- 
tain. To-night, with seeming failure as 
a result of his heroic persistency and re- 
sourcefulness—to-night we should regis- 
ter our affectionate devotion to our 
leader in whom the deep responsibility of 
this great venture is vested. Just sup- 
pose we had a captain who was a quitter 
and we perforce sailing away leaving 
these hapless men. He is doing for us 
each an endless boon. 

Later, Another attempt at ten to- 
night to launch a boat. A little flicker- 
ing light tells horrible fear of sudden 
foundering. Again the deck is alive with 
quick feet. Ropes, chains, ladders, and 
nets in heaps for readiness. Our search- 
light brings the plunging hulk out against 
the black sky, so nearly reeling over with 
each sweep of the sea that men urge their 
wives to leave the deck lest the boat go 
down before their eyes. New volunteers 
stand ready; then, as so often before, a 
sudden wind and blinding squall of snow. 
Our men, all shining rubber coats and 
life-preservers, are ordered down to wait 
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The Antinoe at the mercy of the gale 
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another chance. Yet another trial at 
1:30 A.M., but again the order canceled. 
But a trailer boat is released with half a 
mile of cable, but is lost. 

Wednesday, January 28. 10:30 A.M. 
Very rough. The sun is out and every 
effort being made. Impossible to risk a 
crew. I watched the third lifeboat 
launched from our shipside, trail at our 
stern. Again we got so close to the An- 
tinoe it seems we could throw a line 
across. Our boat tries to jockey the 
lifeboat into position, in circling the 
wreck with a long rope, but the heavy 
sunken cable passes under the Antinoe’s 
keel. We come terribly near in all this 
maneuvering. Finally, this lifeboat is 
also lost. Crew and passengers keeping 
up wonderfully. They seem to find a 
second wind and fresh poise. Our ship’s 
merale is high. That all helps. 

Later—W ednesday. The officers make 
heavier projectiles overnight. Finally, at 
one o’clock, Boom!—and a shot at last 
carries a rope across the Antinoe’s deck. 
Apparently snatched by every man 
there! Wild shouts of joy from both 
boats. The rope attached here to a life- 
boat. Every one nearly weeping with 
thankfulness. Suddenly they ' wigwag 
from the Antinoe heartbreaking disap- 
pointment. Terrific strain has snapped 
the cable. Squalls follow an icy wind. 
Quick aid implored. Situation desper- 
ate. Late in the afternoon passengers 
feel renewed apprehension over proposed 
launching of another crew. On the way 
to my cabin I meet our gentle little Mil- 
ler, my steward. All buttoned up tight 
in his blue uniform. 

“IT am leaving to-night,” he tells me 
quietly. 

“Where to?” I ask. 

“As soon as it’s calmer Captain can 
use volunteers,” he answers. 

I protested, “But, Miller, you’ve a 
wife and two children.” 

“How many children have those men 
over there?” he rejoins. He looks so 
small and pitiful. 

‘But you are not really so very strong, 
Miller,” I venture. 

“I was in the Navy nine years,” and 
off he goes. 

It seems he has hounded the officers, 
appeared life-preserver and all in readi- 
ness. I found him later on deck, weeping. 
Of course they had turned him down. 
All was ready when the usual squall 
arose; we seem to have a mortgage on all 
of the unrest of the Atlantic! 

Bit by bit a quieter mood is evident on 
the ocean. It begins to clear overhead. 
However, it is with apprehensive hearts 
we see the lifeboats and a fresh crew of 
determined men lowered from the upper 
deck, It has grown quite dark. Breath- 
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The lifeboat starting on the brief voyage that cost the lives of two gallant men 


lessly we watch them pull loose from our 
ship. They were launched to take ad- 
vantage of the wind. The Roosevelt 
steams to the farther side of the Antinoe 
to give the same advantage in the return 
trip to us. It seems incredible, for in 
forty minutes we saw them on the way 
back. The moon had emerged. They 
came on in the full radiance of our ship’s 
searchlight with half of the Antinoe’s 
men. Can you think how all those up- 
turned faces looked to us? 

Many collapsed on deck; one was car- 
ried by on a stretcher, unconscious. We 
were hustled behind a stretched rope and 
saw them pass to the warm cabins and 
the care prepared for them; a dazed, 
worn, bewildered lot. I was on pins and 
needles before they got out the second 
boat, lest this treacherous sea rise again. 
The prow of the lifeboat had been 
smashed by the pounding wreck during 
the rescue. 

Finally, at midnight, the second trip 
was safely consummated. It seemed in- 
credible, a miracle. Again the heavy 
lifeboat floundered back with the remain- 
ing thirteen. The waiting had seemed 
interminable to those on the wreck, so 
the wireless man, Evans, told me later; 
they suspected their number, thirteen, 


might queer their chances. Captain Tose, 
of the Antinoe, was carried on deck, 
taken up to the bridge (the Englishman 
as ever the courteous gentleman at sea) 
to thank our Commander, and then 
fainted, utterly spent. Up they all came 
and our own splendid men. We all 
gathered up front, shouting for Com- 
mander Fried. He came out on the 
bridge. So fine. He said simply, “It 
has taken a long time, but it is worth it.” 
We all said “Amen” in our hearts. It 
was stirring, solemn. The supremely ex- 
alting experience of a lifetime, the very 
symbol of human dependence, a faith 
justified. It is all well-nigh incredible. 
Personally, it seemed to me we should be 
sailing back and forth, round and round, 
for the rest of our lives. It was hard to 
remember there ever had been, ever 
would be, anything of importance again, 
so completely dedicated and absorbed 
did we become sharing vicariously in this 
supreme effort. 

The great whistle sounds our depart- 
ure. Like our searchlight to-night, the 
unconscious selfless heroism and devotion 
casts a radiance over all, as with thank- 
ful, reverent spirit we start full speed 
ahead on our course. Above us a bright 
moon, a starry sky. 
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Loading a Douglas Fir Log from Cableway to Railroad 


The Apogee of Logging 


By CHARLES FITZHUGH TALMAN 


HE splendid fabric of American 
industry is like a tapestried pic- 


ture in which broad surfaces re- 
peat over and over the same patterns, 
but here and there some unique and 
superlative scene stands forth, compelling 
our attention. Chicago’s stockyards and 
packing-houses, for example. The elec- 
trochemical plants at Niagara Falls. The 
Lake Superior iron ranges. There are 
perhaps a score of these salient spots, 
well scattered from coast to coast, and 
one of them is the logging and lumbering 
industry of the Pacific Northwest. 

The theater of this industry embraces 
nearly the whole of Washington and 
Oregon west of the Cascades and a large 
part of British Columbia. Exclusive of 
the Canadian portion, it is about 54,000 
square miles in extent; an area equal 
to that of the New England States, with 
New Jersey added. The timbered region 
is mostly rugged and mountainous, and 
this fact, coupled with the enormous size 
of the trees and the dense growth of the 
forests, helps to explain why forest en- 
gineering has risen here to greater heights 
of achievement than anywhere else in the 
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world. The scale of operations is pro- 
portioned, not only to dealing with trees 
150 to 250 feet high and six to ten feet 
in diameter, but especially to tapping the 
richest reservoir of timber wealth remain- 
ing in this country; one from which 
steady streams flow westward to Japan, 
China, and Australasia, and eastward, by 
way of the Panama Canal, to the Atlan- 
tic seaboard of the United States. The 
7,000-mile voyage from Puget Sound to 
Eastern American ports is now per- 
formed by a fleet of 250 lumber carriers, 
whose cargoes last year totaled a billion 
and a half board feet. 

The so-called Douglas fir region— 
where several species of timber are cut 
besides Douglas fir—illustrates the strik- 
ing changes that the business of logging 
has undergone in America in compara- 
tively recent times; mainly since the be- 
ginning of the present century. A gen- 
eration ago it was a business of brawn 
rather than brain. To-day it is imbued 
with the spirit of scientific forestry and 
equipped with theemachinery of modern 
mechanical engineering. The improve- 
ments in its methods and apparatus are 


equaled, if not surpassed, by the changes 
for the better that have taken place in 
the living conditions of the laborers em- 
ployed by the great lumber companies. 
In the Northwest power-driven appli- 
ances have universally displaced animals 
in both stages of moving logs—viz., the 
“yvarding” or “skidding” from the-stump 
to the loading place, and the subsequent 
haul to the mill. In the first stage three 
principal methods are in use. In 
“ground yarding” the log is dragged over 
the ground by a cable at ground level; 
in “high-lead” yarding it is dragged over 
the ground by a cable leading to a block 
attached near the top of a so-called “spar 
tree;” in “overhead yarding” the log is 
attached to a trolley which travels along 
a cable suspended between two spar 
trees, or sometimes between a tree and a 
portable steel mast. In all three meth- 
ods the hauling is done by a stationary 
engine—steam or electric. The overhead 
method is the one that appeals most 
forcibly to the imagination, and that has 
come to be known as characteristic of 
Douglas-fir logging, though it actually 
originated in the Eastern States, where it 

















Lodgings for 
Sylvan Sybarites 


Mechanical improve- 

ments in logging are 
paratleled by the 

changes recently 

| wrought in the living 
conditions of the lum- 
berjacks, especially in 
the Pacific Northwest, 

where the typical log- 

| ging camp now pro- 
| vides the cuisine of a 





first-class hotel, daily 
| hot baths, and a va- 
ried programme of 
entertainment. Prob- 
ably no other group 
of industrial workers 
in the world enjoys 
such luxuries. The 
buildings here shown 
are on railroad tracks 
and are hauled, as 
occasion requires, 
over the logging rail- 
roads. These “Pull- 
mans,” as the lum- 
bermen call them, are 
electric-lighted and 
steam-heated. A_ re- 


} frigerating plant 
forms part of the 
equipment 
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Where Machinery 
Has Not Replaced 
Muscle 


Mechanical power 
reigns almost = su- 
preme in modern 
large-scale logging 
and lumbering, but 
the felling of the tree 
is still a manual 
operation. The  pic- 
ture shows a big 
Douglas fir after the 
“undercut” has been 
made with saw and 
ax. This wedge- 
shaped notch deter- 
mines the direction of 
fall. The next step is 
to make the “felling 
cut,” on the opposite 
side of the trunk, and 
this is done with the 
saw. When the saw 
has buried itself in 
the wood, steel 
wedges are driven in 
behind it to prevent 
binding. Several 
power felling ma- 
chines have been de- 
vised, but they have 
proved too heavy and 
bulky for transporta- 
tion in the forest and 
for rapid removal 
from the vicinity of 
falling timber 
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is still much used. In nearly all large- 
scale operations the haul to the mill is 
over the logging railroads that ramify 
through the forests. 

The lumber camps of this region vie in 
interest with the cableways, because they 
are the antithesis of everything that the 


term “lumber camp” has stood for in the 
past. Does a lumberjack continue to be 
one though he subsist on Lucullian 
viands, take a daily hot bath, and have 
nightly entertainments provided for him 
aboard the “logging Pullmans” in which 
he deigns to dwell for a season, while 
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helping costly machinery coax logs out of 
their sylvan lairs? Or should some more 
dignified appellation be invented for the 
intelligent men—nearly all American- 
born, and many of them college-bred— 
who form the rank and file of forest 
workers in the land of the Douglas fir? 


The Future of the Federal Reserve Bank 


By DON C., SEITZ 


Those Who Own the Banks vs. Those Who Own the Money 


HAT is to be the future of the 
Federal Reserve banking sys- 
tem, which must soon be re- 


chartered? Created primarily as a ser- 
vant of the member banks, its useful 
functions reached their apex during the 
World War and the inflated period that 
followed. Decrease in the amount of 
money, and credit required to finance 
industry, due to lowered costs and less- 
ening of output, has reduced the business 
of the System to a point where its redis- 
counts and bill purchases now represent 
about twelve per cent of its assets. This 
small sum will not successfully sustain 
the huge concerns installed in costly 
buildings, created during a time when 
the relation of loans to assets was as 70 
is to 30. 

During that period abnormal profits 
were produced, all, of course, a tax on 
industry. The System can, and does, 
regulate interest rates, a dangerous power 
when employed to protect banking opera- 
tions. Shielded behind its dictum, banks 
can easily choke competition in discount 
rates. 

The charge is freely made that the 
Federal Reserve System “liquidated” the 
war-time inflation too rapidly. What it 
really did by its course was to leave the 
business public to the tender mercies of 
the banks which needed the business 
themselves and were able to take care of 
it without rediscounting. The Federal 
Reserve action tightened their grip. Of 
course, the Federal Reserve per se has 
no control over rediscounting. That 
rests with the member banks. But it 
could, and did, aid in the squeeze by 
raising interest rates to their vast bene- 
fit. 

With rediscounting at a low ebb, its 
single resource is the buying of bills in 
the open market. In doing this, how- 
ever, it becomes a competitor with mem- 
ber banks, and as the servant, not the 
master of them, it is too much to expect 
large operations in this direction. Estab- 
lished primarily to relieve banks whose 
stock of currency might run low by per- 


mitting a rediscount of commercial paper, 
for which it issued notes of its own mak- 
ing that pass as currency, it adjusts its 
circulation to the amount of rediscount- 
ing in force. 

National banks are finding it more 
profitable to give up their own note cir- 
culation privilege, which requires invest- 
ment in Government bonds to be depos- 
ited in the Treasury as security for notes 
issued, and draw upon the Federal in case 
of need. They thus avoid a tax and are 
not affected by fluctuations in the price 
of bonds or low rate of interest earned by 
them, but can rest comfortably on a 
downy bed of commercial paper, short- 
lived in its nature and quickly turned 
over, while the bonds are “frozen.” 

The economic operations of the Bank 
of England have always been highly 
favorable to British trade and industry. 
Its elastic note system furnishes ample 
currency, and its responsive interest rates 
always operate in favor of business at 
home and abroad. Here banking is, 
and always has been, a parasite. The 
capital invested bears little or none of 
the risk, earnings being gained through 
the sale of money belonging to others, 
with a disregard for convenience and a 
frequency of inside jobbing that has pro- 
duced more than one panic and com- 
pelled the surrender of many enterprises 
to the controllers of funds not their 
own. 

What the business of the country 
needs is a banking system that shall be 
its servant, not its master. The Federal 
Reserve System contains this possibility, 
but not as now operated. 

Yet its machinery suggests a great 
economic possibility. Mr. Henry Ford, 
backed by Mr. Edison, has suggested a 
currency based upon commodities. These 
are apt to become “frozen” through 
over-production, lack of market, or va- 
rious commercial mistakes. Not so a 
currency based upon actual transactions. 
This is precisely the nature of the Fed- 
eral Reserve note. 

As now exercised, the bank has the 


power to issue currency against redis- 
counted paper. It is not a far step to 
permit this franchise to extend to real 
paper, as it does now to bankers’ bills. 
These notes expand or shrink according 
to requirements, and when returned to 
their source, like the notes of the Bank 
of England, are destroyed. 

Is it a wild suggestion to affirm that 
the Federal Reserve can readily be made 
the master, instead of the servant, of the 
banks? With vast plants established in 
the great centers of its several sections, 
with rediscounting on the wane as the 
requirements of traffic lessen through de- 
crease in values, if not in volume, may 
it not be compelled to take over what is 
called banking in various forms in order 
to maintain itself? 

Certainly so huge an organization can- 
not live on its fat alone, or, in short, 
work for nothing and board itself. The 
Edge Law has established a system of 
corporate banking for handling foreign 
invoices that points the way. Deposits 
are not required. The bank purchases 
bills, charges for the service and risk of 
selling them, and does not overtax trade 
or make its money off the deposits of 
others. It is strictly a service system. 
There ought to be brains enough to ex- 
tend the idea to domestic commerée, and 
relieve it from an enormous load that 
benefits the few stockholders at the ex- 
pense of the people who either borrow or 
own the money. In round figures, we have 
but $8,000,000,000 in currency of all 
kinds, against $38,000,000,000 on depos- 
it. The $38,000,000,000 is in the vaults 
as notes, bonds, or mortgages. With the 
comparatively small amount of real 
money needed, the Federal Reserve note, 
elastic and dependable, would seem to be 
ina position to solve the country’s finan- 
cial problems if properly utilized. 

Will there not arise a demand from 
farmers and manufacturers alike for a 
service that will meet the needs of traffic 
as it swells or recedes with loans in the 
form of redeemable notes, backed both 
by the resources of the Government and 
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the securities in hand? And will the 
demand not find an answer in the adop- 
tion of the Federal Reserve to this need? 
Already bankers are worrying over the 
fear that “politics” will get into the Sys- 
tem. How can it get in unless it takes 


control of the great machine away from 
banking ownership, and, with the Treas- 
ury gold as a margin, seeks to do the 
business of the country on the basis of 
cost for service and not for profit? How 
much has business been “sweated” from 
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the beginning of time by interest earned 
without risk paid to others than those 
who own the money? Is it improbable 
that the bankers of America will before 
long have a Frankenstein monster on 
their hands? 


The Men of Minnesota 


A Land-Grant University Typical of the Northwest 


say, from the point of view of a 

visitor from a far country, that the 
male of the species in Minnesota are 
more impressive than the female. The 
latter are impressive enough, bui the 
motif of things is decidedly masculine; 
it is a man’s State, a man’s locality, a 
man’s University of Minnesota. And 
this in spite of the very, and continually, 
evident flavor of co-educationalism ram- 
pant through the halls and the highways 
and byways of the State University, 
standing up materially like the citadel of 
immaterial strength that it is to the peo- 
ple of the State, at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Mississippi River. Geo- 
graphically in Minneapolis, it is in reality 
of alumni and local pride and in the 
possession of its Agricultural Department 
shared by the city of St. Paul. With the 
championship State Fair, the Ford plant, 
and Fort Snelling, the University is the 


[' is not an invidious distinction to 


By GEORGE MARVIN 


joint heritage and asset of the Twin 
Cities of Minnesota. 

That deadly standardization which the 
big clothing manufacturers and self- 
constituted style makers have everywhere 
imposed upon the race, trammeling its 
youthful self-expression and hobbling its 
independence and originality, is more 
noticeably survived by the men of the 
Northwest than by the women. The 
sisterhood -of this vigorous university are 
all bobbed, all shod, all women’s-weared 
alike. They walk and-talk and look and 
cafetear their way through meals alike. 
The feet of the young men of Minnesota 
step to a cadence of their own; the tyr- 
anny of the barber or the haberdasher or 
the wholesale bunk-plus clothing manu- 
facturer has not altogether branded 
them. In a liberally constituted and 
governed university community they still 
keep a corresponding appearance of free- 
dom which is a true index of their atti- 


tude of mind. Less radically, but no less 
independently, than their brother-State 
University of Wisconsin, while acknow]- 
edging too much Federal Government 
and reflecting the sometimes perplexing 
changes of State politics, they are op- 
posed to the juntas of self-seeking oli- 
garchies organized to control the necessi- 
ties of life, thought, or wearing apparel. 
In the late summer session, rumors of 
football in the air with the first premoni- 
tory breath of Minnesota’s early au- 
tumn, “fall styles” in the ’Varsity shops, 
and vacation thoughts beginning to 
strengthen towards the picking up of 
welcome tasks, this is the abiding echo 
of “this man’s” college of the robust 
North. Minnesota says it in speech 
frankly, and no less frankly in the multi- 
tudinous expression of level eyes, in nat- 
ural manners, in the very way of moving 


. and well-being. 


And in no way does masculine “Min- 
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The University of Minnesota has had compulsory military training since its foundation. Most land-grant universities 

have this requirement in their deeds of grant under the Morrill Act of 1862, but some of them evade it by interpre- 

tation. It is mandatory on all men students at Minnesota during the first two years. This is War Department 
inspection of the Minnesota Unit R. O. T. C., twenty-five hundred strong 
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Music Hall at the Heart of the Campus 


nesota” collectively express its liberty 
more than when it gets itself into uni- 
form and conforms to the citizenship 
requirement of all beneficiaries in “land- 
grant” colleges. Again, it is not an in- 
vidious distinction to thrill over the uni- 
formity of service while resenting the 
uniformity of “selling.” Minnesota is 
not sold. It serves. 

Even to those who do not run while 
they read the difference between a 
“land-grant” university and other insti- 
tutions of learning is probably not en- 
tirely clear. To most of us a college is a 
college, a university is a college, and 
vice versa; State appropriations are 
merged with Standard Oil and Steel 
foundations on the same basis in the re- 
lations of intercollegiate sport; Harvard, 
Yale, Dartmouth, Virginia, Illinois, Stan- 
ford, are in current reference merely dif- 


ferent names for the same academic de- 
tachment from business. West Point 
may be one thing and Annapolis quite 
another, but to the trustees and the 
alumni of “Trinity,” in the rich tobacco 
lands of South Carolina, “Duke” smells, 
with forty million dollars attached to 
another name, evidently at least as 
sweet. 

Minnesota is a typical land-grant col- 
lege, and by so much of its definition, 
leaving out of consideration its marked 
local and individual differences, it is to 
be distinguished from such other pri- 
vately endowed institutions as, for ex- 
ample, Tulane in Louisiana, Reed in 
Oregon, or Chicago in Illinois. The devel- 
opment of higher education in this State 
is in its origin and general character 
illustrative of what has gone on in nearly 
all of the States of the Middle and the 
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Northwest during the last seventy-five 
years. Their joint and separate histories 
begin in the O:dinance of 1787, which 
formulated the relations between the 
Northwest Territory—out of which were 
carved one by one the newer States of 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota—and the original federa- 
tion of the United States. Ratified by 
the first Congress under the Constitu- 
tion, it set aside two full townships of 
the public domain in each successively 
organized commonwealth for the endow- 
ment of “seminaries of learning,” and it 
established the educational relationship 
of the State to the settlers in its frontier 
Territories by the often-quoted assurance 
that 
Religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall be 
forever encouraged. 


Accordingly, in 1851 the act of Con- 
gress organizing the Territory of Minne- 
sota reserved out of the public tracts, to 
which the Indian title had been calmly 
extinguished, “two entire townships of 
land for the use and support of a univer- 
sity.” That meant seventy-two sections 
of well-timbered real estate or 46,080 
acres of tangible assets to be realized 
either by sale or lease or as securities for 
bond issues. A later act of Congress in 
1870 exactly doubled the usual Terri- 
torial land grant to the new State of 
Minnesota, which thus acquired 92,160 
acres for its seminary-university. 

The land grants were of great impor- 
tance in the history of the West because 
they placed in trust with each State a 
fund for higher education and because 
they established an implied relationship 
of mutual service between the State, in 
its Federal as well as in its separate 
sense, and the people of young common- 
wealths. This relationship was further 
emphasized and given a particular bear- 
ing during the dark days of the Civil 
War, when, in 1862, Senator Morrill’s 
Act, passed by a Congress saddened and 
made more resolute by Northern defeats, 
appropriating further public lands to the 
endowment of State universities—‘‘30,- 
000 acres for each Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Congress”—provided for the 
institutions thus benefited that “the 
leading object shall be, without excluding 
other classical and scientific studies, and 
including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts.” 

Minnesota has always stood up to this 
relationship. The first University Fac- 


ulty, organized in 1869 by President Fol- 


well, included among its eight other 
members General R. W. Johnson, who 
was catalogued as “Professor of Military 
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Science and Tactics,” a designation still 
retained by Major Bernard Lentz, who 
heads the Military Department and com- 
mands the Minnesota battalions to-day. 
Military training has had a definite place 
in the curriculum of the University of 
Minnesota for more than half a century. 
President Folwell, now at ninety-two 
Emeritus, may be seen any day working 
in the University Library on Volume III 
of his “History of Minnesota,” a work 
which he regards both as a privilege and 
as a duty. And the grandsons of the 
young men he first taught fifty-six years 
ago recognize the duties and privileges of 
citizenship as well as its rights. 

Some State universities have avoided 
the spirit of the land grants while placing 
their own interpretation upon the letter. 
Wisconsin, for example, retains military 
instruction on the announced curricula 
of its University as an elective, not as a 
requirement. Minnesota, with charac- 
teristic manliness, follows the intention 
of the founders, expressed in 1862 and 
again in the National Defense Act of 
1916, both in letter and in spirit. During 
the first two years of the undergraduate 
course military training is required “for 
all able-bodied male students who are 
bona fide citizens of the United States.” 
This is called the “Basic Course” and 
comprehends three hours a week. The 
Advanced Course is elective, comprising 
five hours a week for the remaining two 
years of University enrollment, including 
attendance at a training camp, and the 
student completing the entire course re- 
ceives a commission as second lieutenant 
in the Organized Reserves of the Army 
of the United States. The founders in- 
tended that the high type of intelligent, 
educated leadership for which colleges 
and universities were instituted should be 
available for the Nation’s life in the 
emergencies of war as well as in those of 
peace. And the young men of Minne- 
sota, who unhesitatingly comply with the 
requirement of military training, know 
that in fulfilling an obligation of citizen- 
ship which they owe to the National 
Government they are at the same time 
helping their University to pay back the 
provisions of the land-grant acts which 
have made its existence and their oppor- 
tunities possible. 

So many and so creditable are Minne- 
sota’s returns to the State and to the 
Nation that it resents the prominence 
earned for its military establishment by 
the very faithfulness and thoroughness 
of its military performance among the 
land-grant universities. The “main ob- 
ject” stressed in the Morrill Act of 1862 
of teaching “such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts” has been even more faith- 
fully and thoroughly lived up to during 
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the intervening sixty-three years. More- 
over, the income from trust and other 
funds originating in land grants is now 
only a fraction of the total annual credit 
side of the University’s balance-sheet, 
which foots up to nearly five and a half 
million. A 23/100-mill tax assessed by 
the State adds half a million, and a 
three-million-dollar maintenance appro- 
priation was voted last year by the State 
Legislature. Private endowment has 
contributed memorial hospitals, college 
buildings, and a School of Journalism. 
Within the last few years the alumni 
have organized what they call the 
Greater University Corporation to sup- 
plement the somewhat haphazard reli- 
ance upon private benefactors of great 
wealth or the matter-of-fact though sub- 
stantial support that State Legislatures 
can give. This organization, with the 
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co-ordinated efforts of the undergradu- 
ates and the Faculty, gave a splendid 
demonstration of loyalty to their Alma 
Mater by raising among themselves a 
two-million-dollar fund wherewith to 
build the new stadium, dedicated as a 
war memorial last year, and to set aside 
an additional fund towards an audito- 
rium. Minnesot2 iz not more military 
than are the other land-grant universi- 
ties. Perhaps it is more painstakingly 
patriotic than some of them. These dis- 
tinctions are invidious, because every 
American university endeavors, accord- 
ing to its lights, to live worthily under 
the National flag. It would be more fair 
to say, in terms more acceptable to Min- 
nesota graduates and undergraduates, 
that the University meets all the require- 
ments of citizenship in a way befitting 
men. 








Unwinding the Blue Ribbon 


By J. HORACE MCFARLAND 


Here’s an article that ought to make Uncle Sam and some of his immediate relatives stop, 
look, and listen. The question is, Will those relatives do anything more than that P 


E were discussing the annoy- 
ances both had experienced 
in simple dealings with the 


Federal Government. My friend, a noted 
chemist whose English was academic 
in diction but quite Germanic in its 
softened sound, said, “Vell, you must 
realize, my frient, dat te plue ribbon 
must pe unvoundt.” “Blue ribbon?” I 
queried, and then my brain got to work. 
“Oh, you mean the red tape, don’t you?” 
Quick came the reply from the Doctor, 
“Yess, dat is vat I mean.” 

There follow some casual experiences 
with the seemingly useless, certainly ag- 
gravating, and undoubtedly expensive 
rolling and unrolling of this red tape, 
apparently inseparable from the business 
of Uncle Sam and his family of sovereign 
States. 

Just at the end of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War I had one interesting tape ex- 
perience. I am a printer, doing business 
near the location of one of the camps in 
which soldiers were then concentrated. 
At his request, I served the simple typo- 
graphic needs of the commandant. When 
he had been ordered to close his camp, 
this officer, a courteous captain, one day 
called me on the telephone, and, evi- 
dently in a great hurry, dictated the 
“copy” for a poster advertising the sale 
of lumber and other remainders of the 
camp, told me how many he wanted 
printed, and then added: “I am ordered 
to Manila at once, and leave in an hour. 
The sergeant in charge will hear to- 
morrow from Washington the date set 
for the sale, and when he tells you what 
it is you can go ahead and print. The 
sergeant will call for and put up the 
posters. Good-by!” 

Just so it ali happened. The bill was 
made out as usual, with a copy of the 
poster aitached, but without an order 
number, the captain having had no time 
to formally confirm in writing his hur- 
ried verbal directions. The reason for 
this was explained on the bill, to which, 
as I have written, was added the evi- 
dence of the work it charged for. 

In due course—that is, after a month 
or so, for Uncle Sam is not always 
prompt pay—remittance came for all 
items of my biil save the poster, for 
which payment was refused because I 
had not added the order number. The 
reason for this was again patiently ex- 
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plained, with the further statement that 
the captain was in Manila and the camp 
vacated and dismantled. Again came the 
flat refusal to pay, because the set rou- 
tine had not been followed. 

The amount was not serious, and after 
one more round of correspondence I con- 
cluded to charge it off to Government 
red tape. But, inasmuch as at the same 
time I was doing a considerable business 
with the Money Order Division of the 
Post Office Department, payment for 
which was always made promptly and 
fairly on a simple bill, it seemed worth 
while to compare the practice of one 
Federal department with another. Elihu 
Root was then the Secretary of War. To 
him I wrote, telling him I didn’t expect 
to be paid, but referring him to the 
Money Order service as an example of 
businesslike methods in government. To 
my great surprise, a prompt and personal 
reply came from the great Secretary, who 
not only ordered the bill paid, but ex- 
plained the difficulties of routine from 
which he also suffered, adding that he 
had sent an officer to investigate the sys- 
tem in the Money Order service. 

That bolt of red tape was surprisingly 
unrolled for me! 


ps this was a quarter-century ago. 
Of course the business methods of 
the Government have improved since? 
Not visibly. During the Great War 
I was a member in Washington of a 
rather inconspicuous commission ap- 
pointed without stated powers but with 
a grand bluff—which, by the way, 
worked—aimed toward speeding up the 
production of war necessities. After the 
Armistice was signed our work turned 
toward conserving, if possible, certain 
notable advances in industrial housing. 
The influenza epidemic of 1918 reached 
its height in Washington four weeks 
before hostilities—in France!—were 
stopped, when in the week ending Octo- 
ber 19 there were 8,105 cases and 515 
deaths. A city quite comfortable for 
25,000 Government workers was brutally 
and fatally overcrowded when 135,000 
were on the pay-rolls, many thousands of 
them young women whose spirit, devo- 
tion, and sacrifice even to death have 
never been definitely recognized. So 
dreadful were the conditions each day 
for many weeks that it seemed to me the 


only difference between the Washington 
of then and the Belgium of four years 
before was that only red tape and care- 
lessness caused the atrocities here. 

It became my duty to try to find hos- 
pitals in which these young women might 
be treated. With a total of 26,642 cases 
of “flu” reported in October and Novem- 
ber of that year, there were available in 
all Washington but one hundred hospital 
beds to receive the victims of this deadly 
contagious disease. One army hospital, 
to which women workers in the War De- 
partment had access, was about to be 
vacated in order to give more commo- 
dious quarters to the army motorcycle 
corps, and the plans for another and 
larger general hospital had been imme- 
diately dropped when the Armistice was 
signed. 

For three dreadful weeks, while young 
women were dying, I haunted offices and 
bored officials in an endeavor to prevent 
the worst of these outrages. I failed; the 
order had gone forth, and there was no 
“Teddy” in the White House to cut the 
red tape. 

Then an opportunity appeared to get 
eighty beds into a large rooming-house 
by a seemingly simple transfer of Gov- 
ernment workers to one of the new 
“Government hotels” just completed fac- 
ing the Union Station. The beds were 
ready, and the nurses, and the patients, 
alas! But three more weeks of heart- 
breaking effort seemed about to prove 
futile until I got together one morning all 
the officials concerned. There were thir- 
teen of them, and, as I later analyzed 
their quality, eight were “buck-passers” 
and five were human. Nearly an hour 
of discussion, all relating to official limi- 
tations, failed to get action, when, losing 
my temper, I blurted out, “Well, then, a 
lot more girls will have to die!” Quickly 
the chairman started to reprove me, but 
was interrupted by a great-spirited Red 
Cross woman official, who said I spoke 
truth and that she believed she could 
find the needed money. Then a Public 
Health Service surgeon added his part, 
the Housing Corporation man agreed to 
provide the location we wanted, and in 
five minutes more the orders were flying. 

That bolt of red tape was cut, but it 
took six weeks of time, and I dare not 
surmise how many unnecessary deaths 
occurred among the Government’s help- 
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less victims of red tape and its official 
winders and unwinders. 

As treasurer of that unobtrusive com- 
mission, I had real pleasure in using or- 
dinary business methods. The funds to 
be expended had been given me without 
any intricate voucher-and-approval sys- 
tem, and, to the horror of our own in- 
herited executive secretary, the salaries 
and bills were paid promptly and with- 
out piffling. We had no clerical help to 
count the failures to dot the i’s and cross 
the t’s in honest bills for honest pur- 
chases. Every penny spent was fully 
accounted for, as in my own business. 
Some three months after the commission 
had gone out of business, and being in 
the possession of a receipt in full for the 
considerable amount of unexpended cash 
I had returned to its source, I was called 
to the telephone more than a hundred 
miles from Washington by an “auditor,” 
who was horrified to find that, while he 
had all the bills and accounts, as well as 
the remaining money, and found no 
errors or discrepancies, there were no 
voluminous sworn-to “vouchers” upon 
which Government-paid clerks might 
waste hours and days of “checking” 
time. 

Even in the most businesslike depart- 
ment of the Federal Government in this 
present time, and under the secretaryship 
of a very great man who might make a 
disagreeable noise if he came to know 
what is going on, red tape is now wound 
about its business. A close friend, a man 
of civic prominence in America, is a 
member of an important committee in 
this department, being regularly sworn 
in for part-time service of not exceeding 
twenty days in any one year, and at a 
merely nominal salary. He has been 
telling me with relish of his enlightening 
experience with the red tape surrounding 
his travel-expense accounts. 

He was called one day to attend a 
meeting of his committee, including only 
men of National prominence, highly paid 
in their respective professional fields. He 
took the “midnight” sleeping-car to the 
city of meeting, attached to a train leav- 
ing his home at 11:43 P.M. and arriving 
at 7:30 the next morning. After a day 
of exhausting work, he went home on a 
train leaving at 5 P.M. and arriving in 
his home city shortly after nine o’clock 
the same evening. He had used “Gov- 
ernment orders” for obtaining his rail- 
road and Pullman transportation— 
spending nearly a quarter-hour at each 
end, by the way, in filling out the in- 
numerable details on these orders—and 
he was entitled to charge four dollars as 
the “per diem” of subsistence allowed by 
the Government. His ensuing “voucher” 
for “Salary and Traveling Expenses,” a 
portentous four-page document requiring 


that he make oath, at his own expense, 
to the accuracy and propriety of his ex- 
penditures, was returned for correction in 
the course of several weeks. He was in- 
formed that he could not be allowed a 
full “per diem” of four dollars because, 
having departed at 11:43 P.M. of one 
day and returned at 9:05 of the next 
day, he had not been absent a full 
day! 

But there was consolation, for he was 
advised that, the “per diem” being in- 
admissible, he could make subsistence 
charge in detail in an amount not to ex- 
ceed five dollars! 

This seems like a joke, but it isn’t; it 
is a solid, stupid, expensive fact of 
present-day practice in pursuing the sys- 
tem of “checks and balances” which 
winds and unwinds and tangles, but sel- 
dom cuts, millions of yards of Govern- 
ment red tape. 


A= I had properly expressed my 

amazement at this foolishness, my 
friend said: “The worst is yet to come. 
On one occasion a meeting of the com- 
mittee was called at Washington. The 
weather being pleasant, it seemed worth 
while to motor the hundred-odd miles to 
the capital city. In my cautious Scotch 
way, I thought best to inquire as to the 
departmental regulations concerning mo- 
tor travel, suggesting to my immediate 
chief that I presumed I would be allowed 
to charge no more than the regular rail- 
road fare for the trip, even though it 
would cost me more than twice that 
amount. 

“T'll show you what came with the 
reply, and it will fully explain why I 
went by train and not by automobile.” 

Here is the awe-inspiring document, 
which he has daringly permitted me to 
transcribe: 

OFFICIAL TRAVEL VIA AUTOMOBILE 

1. When travel is made by privately 
owned automobile a special requisition 
should be properly authorized and 
approved in advance of the trip. It 
must state the purpose of the trip, the 
time of departure from and arrival at 
official station, the estimated cost, and 
all points between which travel is to 
be made. 

2. The cost of the travel by pri- 
vately owned automobile must not ex- 
ceed the cost of travel by the most 
direct and usually traveled route, tak- 
ing into consideration the necessary 
hour of departure from the official 
station and time en route. 

3. Expenses allowed for such travel 
are as follows: Oil (lubricating) (re- 
placement of oil drained from crank- 
case will not be allowed). 

Gasoline (actual cost of gasoline 
only, taxes paid are not reimbursable). 

4. All such expenses must be sup- 
ported by receipts. 
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5. The following information should 
be stated on the expense accounts: 

The hour of departure from and 
arrival at the official station, the hour 
of departure from and arrival at all 
points en route, the amount of gaso- 
line in the tank of the car on depart- 
ure from and arrival at official station, 
the number of persons occupying the 
car (if they are traveling on official 
business) and the make of the car, 
model, etc. In a recapitulation, the 
number of miles traveled while away 
from the official station and the num- 
ber of gallons of gasoline used, and 
the average consumption of gasoline 
should be shown. 

6. No charges can be made for car 
and tire repairs nor for equipment of 
any kind. 


One of the self-sacrificing scientists 
who puts his great talents at the service 
of the public in the Federal Department 
of Agriculture wasordered on a long 
transcontinental trip ir following up 
some research work of great importance. 
He told me on his return that he hoped 
to get back from the Government most 
of his expenses, which had exceeded 
twelve hundred dollars. ‘What do you 
mean?” I said to him. “Didn’t the au- 
thorities provide the money in advance 
for these necessary expenses?” “Oh, 
no,” was the reply; “that would be con- 
trary to the regulations.” 

When I evinced wonder that on his 
scanty salary he should have so much 
loose cash available, he calmly replied; 
“I had no such amount, but I raised it © 
by a mortgage on my home.” 

Would any railroad, any business or- 
ganization, any employer, expect to “get 
away” with such practice? 


I WISH it was only the Federal Govern- 

ment that kept on with this tape- 
winding foolishness, but, unfortunately, 
the silly and expensive practice has 
spread to many minor governmental and 
related units. One Western State college 
has been in the habit of buying lantern 
slides from one section of my business. I 
metaphorically “blew up” when the au- 
thorities of that educational institution 
required that the bill for the slides be 
rendered in duplicate on an elaborate 
form, sworn to, and receipted in advance 
—long in advance it was, too, for the ac- 
tual money didn’t come for two months. 
Another similar institution required that 
the duplicate bills be sent receipted, but 
were to apply only to next year’s appro- 
priation—which would be humorous if it 
was not dishonest. 

As a park commissioner in my home 
city it was, some years ago, my duty to 
approve for payment all sorts of bills, 
which were made out against a detailed 
appropriation. Thus there were some 
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“57 varieties’—or 53, to be exact—of 
rubber stamps to be handled, and again 
I “blew up” when six vouchers and the 
accompanying rubber stamping were re- 
quired to get pay for less than two hours’ 
use of a horse and cart cleaning up lit- 
ter from several small parks, in a gross 
amount of $1.93! I saw to it that the 
next appropriation was a lump sum, and 
the rubber stamps and the red tape both 
had a rest. 

Instances might be multiplied ad in- 
finitum probably, and ad nauseam cer- 
tainly. The serious side of it all is the 
outrageous and costly waste of all this 
“blue ribbon” nonsense. Based on the 
“checks and balances” idea of trust- 
ing no one, it is a failure, for any ingeni- 
ous man can readily get through the 


checks so that all the balances come his 
way. 

Order, system, regularity—all these 
are as desirable in financial relations with 
ourselves as the Government we elect 
and maintain among ourselves. But this 
asinine multiplication of complications, 
this vast machinery of clerks and offices 
and officials who are gravely employed 
day in and day out in counting pins from 
one pile to another and then counting 
them back again, is an expensive com- 
mentary on our National distrust of one 
another, and on the high price of in- 
efficiency. 

It was about 1867 that Mark Twain 
wrote his famous satire “The Facts in the 
Case of the Great Beef Contract,” the con- 
cluding paragraph of which reads thus: 
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I only know that if a man lives long 
enough he can trace a thing through 
the Circumlocution Office of Washing- 
ton and find out, after much labor and 
trouble and delay, that which he could 
have found out on the first day if the 
business of the Circumlocution Office 
were as ingeniously systematized as it 
would be if it were a great mercantile 
institution. 


Nearly sixty years have passed since 
this story of “John Wilson Mackenzie” 
was penned. It was a story of “buck- 
passing,” of red tape, of official unintel- 
ligence. In all essentials it might, if 
modernized, be in allegory a better show- 
ing of present-day “blue ribbon” Gov- 
ernment methods than I have here truth- 
fully set down. 


The Book Table 
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Carl Sandburg’s “Lincoln” 


Reviewed by W. J. GHENT 


r NHIS* is an astonishing perform- 
ance. There are books which 
give more fully and precisely the 

records of Lincoln’s life; there are others 

that are pre-eminent by reason of this or 
that excellence of manner or substance; 

but there is no other book which so viv- 

idly recreates the man and shows him 

moving about in the midst of his en- 
vironment. Even the environment itself 

—the crude society of the prairie fron- 

tier—is pictured with a luminous realism 

probably unsurpassed by any other 
writer who has attempted the task. 

It is a modernist poet who tells the 
tale, and he tells it in a highly distinctive 
way. The diction is anything but what 
is commonly known as “poetic;” it is 
familiar, face-to-face narration, some- 
what “jazzy” in spots and with occa- 
sional lapses into pure Sandburgese. 
With its constant employment of shift 
and cut-back and fade-out and the thing 
so absurdly known as “fade-in,” it has 
something of the technique of the moving 
picture. But the substance is poetic 
interpretation; and from no other source 
than the understanding heart of a poet 
could so enthralling a tale and so im- 
pressive a portraiture be drawn. It is 
the tale of the development of an awk- 
ward and unschooled boy through a 
maze of vicissitudes into the statesman 


tAbraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years. 
By Carl Sandburg. With 105 Illustrations. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 2 vols. 
$10. 

















Carl Sandburg 


chosen to be head of the Republic. And 
as this was a social, companionable boy 
and man, sensitive in an extreme degree 
to “the words and ways of people around 
him,” his friends and acquaintances of 
high and of low degree also are brought 
into the narrative. As they helped to 
mold him, they also help—in so far as 
they can—to explain him. 

The author has painstakingly, and 
over a long period of years, ransacked all 


the known Lincoln material, in manu- 
script as well as in print. As to several 
items—most important of which is per- 
haps the letter of July 2, 1848, from Lin- 
coln to his wife—he has achieved a first 
publication. Further—for he grew up in 
Knox County—he has had many oppor- 
tunities of questioning men and women 
who had known Lincoln, and presumably 
he has availed himself of all of them. He 
has been faithful to the records and to 
the tradition; he has attempted no fan- 
ciful reconstructions and no overturning 
of the work of others. But to much that 
has been known he has given a fresh 
illumination; to some things a new 
meaning; and to the environment, and 
especially to its central figure, a revivifi- 
cation. 

If one complains that in this work 
there is a sad lack of dates and particu- 
lars and proofs of authenticity, the an- 
swer is simply that it isn’t that kind of 
a work. Of dates, where they seem espe- 
cially important, there are a few; a blan- 
ket certification—“Throughout this work 
conversational utterances are based word 
for word on sources deemed authentic” 
—covers all but one of the dialogues and 
stories; and though details are sometimes 
piled in heaps, many are of the sort that 
would hardly pass scrutiny in a court- 
room or an encyclopedia. 
uses his materials for effects only, and 
not for a sustained and completed record. 
He is engaged, not in constructing a 
chronicle, but in drawing an interpreta- 
tive picture. In such a work the prop- 
erly constituted critic will abstain from 
looking sharply for errors, and even if 
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he lights upon a number of them he will 
regard them as relatively unimportant. 
But the errors chanced upon are few, 
and those few mostly of the composing- 
room. A poet, it seems, may be quite as 
careful about his data as a historian or a 
statistician. 

The Lincoln of these pages is no saint. 
He is the Lincoln somewhat crudely, 
though honestly, drawn by Herndon, 
now drawn in clearer lines, with more 
vivid coloring. An older generation 
arose against Herndon in wrath and re- 
sentment. The Lincoln it had evidently 
determined to hand down to posterity 
was a replica of the canonized Washing- 
ton. A false tradition about the Father 
of His Country had transformed him, in 
the words of Colonel Ingersoll, into “a 
steel engraving;” and this older gen- 
eration wanted a Lincoln to match. Ra- 
tionalism, however, has defeated the 
myth-makers. The real Washington is 
emerging from his obscuration, and the 
real Lincoln has never been hidden. 

It is the social Lincoln—the Lincoln 
in daily contact with friends and neigh- 
bors—who gets the most space. Mr. 
Sandburg shows him in-a society com- 
posed partly of real pioneers and largely 
of “movers”—nomads ‘who quickly tired 
of one place and drifted on to the next. 
It was a democratic society in which, for 
at least the earlier years, literate and 
illiterate met on even terms. It was a 
society in which there was much igno- 
rance, more superstition, and still more 
politics. A good deal of this politics was 
mere scheming for place and pelf. It 
was a belligerent society. Many of the 
men argued their personal (and some- 
times political) differences by hammer- 
ing, clawing, gouging, and biting one 
another; and most of them, the high: and 
the low, passed their leisure time in 
drinking whisky and telling racy stories. 
In all this society Lincoln was thor- 
oughly at home. It is nowhere of record 
that any one ever spoke of him as a prig. 
The whisky he avoided, and the fighting, 
too, after the adolescent days; but he 
had his full share of the superstition and 
some of the coarseness; he delighted in 
telling and hearing stories—some of 
them not quite suited for mixed com- 
pany—and he learned to play with a 
master hand the game of politics. 

This society, crude as we now call it, 
had another side. It included men and 
women who cared for culture and refine- 
ment, who studied books, and who met 
in groups for what they termed “mutual 
improvement.” Among these also the 
many-sided Lincoln was thoroughly at 
home. Our present-day sophisticates are 
Prone to be a bit supercilious concern- 
ing these provincial aspirants toward 
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Lincoln in Springfield, June, 1860 


learning and: the higher things, and espe- 
cially concerning the naive professions 
of purpose in so coming together. Be 
it said that these mutual-improvement 
groups were an important factor in the 
development of Lincoln. To date no 
Lincoln has developed .out of a Green- 
wich Village coterie. 

No phase of Lincoln’s life is left un- 
touched. His studies, his methods as a 
lawyer, his relations with women, his 
political maneuvers, his speculations on 
life and death, his lapses into melan- 
choly, his life at home, his daily chores, 
the innumerable instances of his helpful- 
ness—all are brought in. The stories, 
too, are here—probably every one that 
has any claim to authenticity. To one 
reader at least there is something a bit 
helter-skelter in the lavish handling of 
this illustrative material. The sorting 
and assembling do not seem to follow 
any known rule. But perhaps the prac- 
tice may be an instance of that “brave 
disorder” by which one attains an other- 
wise unreachable effect. 

Through. all this maze we see the 
gaunt form making its way, and we note 


the many evidences of the man’s growth 
in- understanding and wisdom. Yet with 
his every word and action known and 
the man himself so pictured to us that 
we might seem to view him in the flesh, 
Lincoln would still remain an enigma. 
The “suthin’ peculiarsome, about Abe” 
which so impressed his uninspired Cousin 
Dennis, who knew him from the cradle, 
still haunts us, though we have all the 
advantage of a sixty years’ perspective. 
The evolution of this unschooled rus- 
tic who grew up in a_back-country 
wherein “there was absolutely nothing to 
excite ambition for education;” who 
found, on coming of age, that he “‘some- 
how could read, write, and cipher to the 
rule of three, but that was all”-—the 
evolution of this youth into the Lincoln 
of the Gettysburg Address and the Sec- 
ond Inaugural is a phenomenon that so 
far eludes explanation. We may thank 
whatever gods there be that Mr. Sand- 
burg proffers no inspired solution. He 
writes with a confident sense of the com- 
mand of his materials, but without 
swank. Here is the field, the theater, he 
says; here are the neighbors, experiences, 
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books, and the countless other stimuli 
that played upon this being; and here is 
what he said and wrote and did and what 
he became. Make what you can of it. 

All in all, this is a contribution to the 
“New Biography” quite unlike any of 
the others. It-has nothing to do with the 
“New Psychology”—nothing to do with 
complexes, inhibitions, transferences, or 
fixations. Its basic merit is what used to 
be known on the frontier as “plain horse 
sense;” only in this case, as too infre- 
quently happens in biography, the com- 
mon sense is lighted and graced hy poetic 
vision. The result is a work which 
can hardly fail to take rank at once as 
one of the indispensable books on Lin- 
coln. 

Art 


ART IN EVERY DAY LIFE. 
stein and Vetta Goldstein. 
Company, New York. $3. 


This is a contribution to the comfort 
of all home-makers, business people, and 
artists, as it explains in a delightful way 
the science of good design and good dec- 
oration in practical life. Its value is 
increased by the illustrations, which in- 
clude examples of architecture, furniture, 
pottery, and lace as well as reproductions 
from old paintings that are especially full 
of symmetry and beauty. 

The first chapters define structural 
design, harmony, balance, proportion, 
and rhythm, how to know color and how 
to use it. The second part is devoted to 
plans for costumes and interiors. Al- 
though full of technical instruction, the 
book is not heavy reading. Its two 
women authors, who must themselves 
possess the artistic temperament, have 
performed a real service in an esthetic 
presentation of their facts. As the in- 
troduction states, “When beauty is ex- 
pressed in our surroundings, it becomes a 
part of our life and our personality, ... 
and historic art shows that a good design 
has an enduring quality and will outlast 
the mode of the hour.” Good taste, 
though not instinctive with all, ought at 
least in these days to become a good 
habit for the majority. 


By Harriet Gold- 
The Macmillan 


Music 
HOW MUSIC GREW FROM PREHISTORIC 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Marion 
Bauer and Ethel Payser. With an Introduc- 
tion by W. H. Henderson. With 64 Ilustra- 
tions. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $4.50. 


Circumspection is shown by the vet- 
eran critic of the New York “Sun” when 
he says in his introduction, “They [the 
authors| have apparently tried to give a 
bird’s-eye view of the art as practiced by 
all the civilized and some of the uncivil- 
ized races of the earth.” They begin 
with one group of savages, the American 
Indians, and end with another, the 
French “Six.” Superficial though such a 
survey must be, it brings together a vast 





amount of information, and is written in 
a pleasant, anecdotal, although rather 
exclamatory style. The American sec- 
tion deserves especial praise. For a book 
intended for a reference work for young 
people it has one serious defect, however. 
Good as are these ladies’ musical ears 
(Miss Bauer especially is a composer of 
reputation), they sometimes prove unre- 
liable to spell by. The book is peppered 
with misspelled proper names and mis- 
quoted titles (“The Weir of Hermiston,” 
for one). The number of names of sing- 
ers at the Metropolitan Opera House 
wrongly spelled here is equaled only on 
the labels furnished by the Metropoli- 
tan’s official photographer for his display 
in the lobby of that opera house. And 
good news! Bizet and Chabrier still 
live. Are we not told that “Maurice 
Ravel (1875), still living in Paris, like 
Chabrier and Bizet, seems to love Span- 
ish themes’’? 


Fiction 
YES, LADY SAHEB! By Grace Thompson-Seton. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $4. 

A lively, colorful, even exuberant ac- 
count of the author’s travels, talks, ad- 
ventures, and tiger hunts in India. It is 
decidedly interesting to get’ a woman’s 
point of view on Gandhi, purdah seclu- 
sion, mysticism, missionaries, the British 
rule, the religion of Buddhists and Mo- 
hammedans, and much else. Mrs. 
Thompson-Seton talked with every one 
from Gandhi to the Viceroy, including 
Mrs. Besant. The book is profusely 
illustrated and tastefully decorated. 


THE OLDEST GOD. By Stephen McKenna. 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston. $2. 


In one of the oldest manor houses of 
Northumberland, a house whose founda- 
tions are Roman, whose superstructure is 
an Outline of Architecture, and whose 
present tenant is an American widow of 
means and social ambitions, are gathered 
a house-party consisting of a drunken 
lord, two shell- shocked veterans, a 
learned professor, a coldly beautiful wo- 
man (ah!), a diplomat, a flapper, and 
some wives. Among them appears a 
gentleman with the original name of Mr. 
Stranger, and almost immediately the 
whole party goes Democratic. People 
“do what they never done before.” Gen- 
tlemen are seen leaving ladies’ bedrooms 
late at night, there are hand-to-hand 
fights, and much drinking. Mr. Stranger 
grows more and more exciting, and it is 
discovered that he has a cloven foot! 

Could you ask for a better situation 
than that? Obviously not, but, unfortu- 
nately, Mr. McKenna, with the scenes 
all set for a home run of a book, has 
behaved like Casey, the Mudville slug- 
ger, and just missed. Stranger, of course, 
is Pan, but he is rather a Tin Pan, and 
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the other characters not much more con- 
vincing. With the best intentions in the 
world, the book is a hard one to read 
through, principally because of the 
amount of philosophic conversation in- 
dulged in by the characters, what time 
they are not coveting their neighbor’s ox 
or breaking other of the Commandments. 


Notes on New Books 


LYCU wr ex OR, THE FUTURE OF LAW. By 
E. S. P. Haynes. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. *S1. 


ee a OR, THE FUTURE OF MOR- 
ALS. By C. E. M. Joad. E. P. Dutton & Co., 


New York. $1. 

PYGMALION; OR, THE DOCTOR OF THE FU- 
TURE. By R. M. Wilson. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $1. 

OUROBOROS; OR, THE MECHANICAL EXTEN- 
SION OF MANKIND. By Garet Garrett. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 1. 

This and the three preceding titles belong 
to the series of little books called the “‘To- 
day and Tomorrow Series.” They are all 
published in this country by Dutton, and 
discuss briefiy and often in lively and perti- 
nent manner important questions of the 
day. That the editor of the series is get- 
ting hard put to it as a result of his some- 
what pedantic and ridiculous scheme of 
Greek titles is indicated by the latest of 
them. We do not know what “Ouroboros” 
means, nor even how to pronounce it. 


ALONG THE WIND. By Chard Powers Smith. 
The Yale University Press, New Haven. $1.50. 
A book of poems. 


IF a WERE HERE. By John Wesley 

Hil . P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 

An Manabi to apply Lincoln’s beliefs to 
modern problems. 


ETIQUETTE AT COLLEGE. By Nellie Ballou. 
The Handy Book Corporation, Harrisburg. 
This book came along far too late for our 
benefit. In it we read that at banquets 
“self-consciousness and lack of training in 
company is to blame for throwing bread 
and rolls, beating on glasses with spoons, 
etc.” Now we know why we always have 
a dull time at banquets until the bread- 

throwing begins. 
A PARSON’S ADVENTURES. By G. W. McPher- 
son. The Yonkers Book Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y. $2.50. 
Missionary experiences on Cape Breton 
Island, in the Rockies, and in New York. 


BEST SHORT STORIES OF THE WORLD. Edited 
by Konrad Bercovici. The Stratford Com- 
pany, Boston. $2.50. 

Short stories from half a dozen different 
languages. 

NEW YORK, AND OTHER POEMS. By Mary 


ne Thayer. Dorrance & Co., Philadelphia. 
.75. 


EASY LATIN. By Jared Ww. Scudder. 
Bacon, New York. 1.25. 
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THE NEW CIVICS. By Roscoe Léwis Ashley. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Revised edition. 

WHY CHILDREN SUCCEED. By Stuart Apple- 
ton Courtis. The Friesema Brothers Press, 
Detroit. 

Physical and mental 
children. 

BETHESDA: THE TEMPERATE LIFE. Anony- 
mous. The Stratford Company, Boston. $2. 

The publishers say that this is ‘fone of 
the strongest arraignments of King Alcohol 
that has yet appeared in print.” 


ILLUSTRATED AFRICA, NORTH, TROPICAL, 
SOUTH. By William D. Boyce. Rand, Me- 
Nally & Co., Chicago. 

Illustrated with many half-tones from 
photographs. 

THE VOYAGE OUT. By Virginia Woolf. 
court, Brace & Co., New York. $2.50. 

A new edition of a novel first copyrighted 

in this country in 1920. 

FREE NEGRO HEADS OF FAMILIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1830. By Carter God- 
win Woodson. The Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, Inc., ———— 
D.C. $5. 

THE CHAIN OF LIFE. By Lucretia _— Os- 
born. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. §$2. 

The story of evolution and the develop- 
ment of man. 
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Financial Department 


Conducted by WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish informa- 
tion regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It 
will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting 
from expert investigation, and a nominal.charge of one dollar 


per inquiry will be made for this special service. The Finan- 
cial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 
of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any 
one inquirer. All letters should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 








A Financial Education 


eral and on the subject of investments in particular 
is spreading. It is one of the healthiest and most 
encouraging signs of the times. Not so long ago the idea pre- 
vailed largely that a few occult bankers and mysteriously 
endowed geniuses alone held the keys to this rich domain. As 


r ‘NHE desire for knowledge on financial questions in gen- 


in the case of medicine, once the monopoly of the profession, 
so in the case of this field, the multitudes were excluded. The 
art of investing was closely guarded, abused to selfish ends, 
made the privilege of a limited number. 

In the ordinary school and college one can learn, for exam- 
ple, the elements of commercial or business law in one or more 
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Safety — Built Into 
the Bond. 


AFETY in investment bonds is not achieved through fortunate acci- 
dent or a chance combination of circumstances. The best way to gain 
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safety is to buy bonds through a thoroughly organized banking house, 
with a reputation for integrity and fair dealing, of ample responsibility 
and of pre-eminent knowledge and judgment gained only through long 
and wide experience—in short, deals only in safe investments. 


Safety is built into every Straus bond by a lending organiza- 
tion without a rival in its wide knowledge of real estate con- 
ditions in the United States, the expert skill of its personnel, 
and its sound judgment, gained through many years in the 
investigation of thousands of bondissuesall overthecountry. 


Straus first mortgage bonds unite safety, a good interest rate, now ranging 
from 5.75 to 6.40%, a satisfactory outside market, and ample diversifica- 
tion. They should be included in every investment holding. As a first 
step in your investigation, call or write today for 
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The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it at once as the premier real estate security 
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the same safe return of 6%. 

Each issue of these bonds is the direct 
obligation of some well-established mort- 
gage company, adequately capitalized, 
for which The Baltimore Trust Com- 
pany acts as investment banker. The 
bonds are secured by first mortgages 
on real estate, each property being ap- 
praised at 16624% to 200% of the 
mortgage granted. No construction 
loans and no single-use buildings, such 
as hotels and apartments, are included. 


Each mortgage is guaranteed as to prin- 


More THAN 200 BANKS 
INVEST IN THESE BONDS 


The Same Standard of Safety, the Same Guaranteed Security 
and the Same Rate of Interest Are Available to You ~w< 


HE 6% Real Estate Bond offering of The Baltimore Trust Company have been 
"iso in recent months by more than 200 National banks, State banks and 
Savings banks. Within the same period they have been purchased also by many 
hundreds of individual investors, including trustees, who have desired for their funds 
the same standard of bank safety, the same guaranteed first mortgage security and 


Company (resources $ 41,000,000) and as 
to title by the New York Title & Mort- 
gage Company (resources $16,000,000) 
or some other title company acceptable 
to The Baltimore Trust Company. 


6% Real Estate Bonds, investigated and 
recommended by The Baltimore Trust 
Company, may be purchased at par and 
accrued interest ($500 and $1,000 de- 
nominations, I to 10-year maturities) 
directly from the Main Office of The 
Baltimore Trust Company, 25 East Bal- 
timore Street, Baltimore, Md., or from 
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regular courses. There are excellent 
books on law for the layman which give 
a very fair, comprehensive idea of this 
important branch of knowledge. But the 
writer does not happen to be familiar 
with any single compact book which 
deals with the subject of investing from 
the standpoint of the investor. It would 
seem that there is a real need for such a 
book because at present one seeking in- 
formation must read widely and, with 
difficulty, wisely. Experience, said to be 
the best teacher, is in this respect a very 
costly one. 

There is, of course, a vast deal of 
financial and investment information 
available, and our consistent advice to 
those who, feeling their own ignorance, 
come to us for suggestions, is to roam as 
far and as fast as they can. Most of 
the large daily newspapers not only pub- 
lish complete reports of stock exchange 
transactions, but in addition run a finan- 
cial department of comment on the cur- 
rent situation. Many of the big bond 
and investment houses issue booklets on 
investing and investments, and in some 
of these there is to be found information 


cipal and interest, except as to title, by _ any of the following investment banking 


the United States Fidelity & Guaranty _ houses: of really permanent value. The weekly 


THE BALTIMORE COMPANY - - - 52 Cedar St., New York, N.Y. and monthly magazines, in a different 








BODELL & CO. - - - - = = 10 Weybosset St., Providence, R.I. . . 
OWEN DALY & CO. - - - - - - 23 South St., Baltimore, Md. fashion from the newspapers, and each 
FERRIS & HARDGROVE - - - - Paulsen Bidg., Spokane, Wash. from an independent angle, contribute to 
ELLIOTT MAGRAW & CO. - - - Pioneer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. our financial instruction, 

POE & DAVIES - - - - - = Standard Oil Bldg., Baltimore, Md. ‘ s 
PRUDENTIAL COMPANY- - - - - ~- Conway Bldg., Chicago, III. Coming to books, the basis of a home 
SECOND WARD SECURITIES CO., Third & Cedar Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. investment library, we find a few re- 
WARD, STERNE & CO. - - Brown-Marx Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. cent volumes which we would recommend 


to any one sufficiently interested to lay 
out a few dollars for this purpose. The 
list, which is far from complete, is as 
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THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


Henry S. Sturgis. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1924. 

Common Stocks as Long Term Invest- 
ments. By Edgar Lawrence Smith. The 
Macmillan Company, 1924. 

Investing in Purchasing Power. By 
Kenneth S. Van Strum. Barron’s, 1925. 

Buying a Bond. A reprint of maga- 
zine articles. Barron’s, 1924. 

Add to these, for good measure and 
because we happen to know that they 
are well worth studying, the investment 
literature that is put out from time to 
time by the responsible financial houses 
which use The Outlook’s advertising 
columns. 

Here, then, is a pretty good eight-inch 
investment book-shelf. The Encyclope- 
dia is useful for frequent and general 

The Outlook Company reference. The ae toe on common 
Real Estate Section, 120 East 16th St. New York stocks are stimulating and suggestive, 
provided it is realized that common 
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Tempus certainly is Fugiting 
BETTER SEND YOUR NOTICE IN TO-DAY! 
If you have a house or a piece of property that is suitable for sum- 
mer use, and you want to sell or rent it, tell the other readers 


of The Outlook about it in the Special Real Estate Numbers. 
Three still to come—March 17, April 21, and May 19. 


Don’t wait until the last minute—you may miss your biggest 
chance. Use the earliest issue and send your order now. 
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stocks should not be the sole staple of an 
investment menu; and the bond book is 
in its way a little classic which every in- 
vestor should know intimately. Sturgis’s 
book is fresh, keen, interesting, from 
start to finish. 

Not being a schoolmaster, we make no 
further recommendations as to the pur- 
suit of a course of investment study. The 
curriculum is by no means fixed or pre- 
scribed. It will differ according to the 
purpose of the pupil]. And the subject- 
matter is so vast, so ramifying, so end- 
less, that each must roam for himself in 
the direction which seems to him most 
useful. 

One more book should be added to the 

eight-inch shelf listed above. This is 
some standard text-book on money and 
banking, discoverable doubtless in any 
good library. If the right book is se- 
lected, it will give the student a bird’s- 
eye picture of the financial structure, 
without which investments are impossi- 
ble. Technical questions of banking, 
interesting as they may be, need not par- 
ticularly concern the reader; what he 
should look for is a fair grasp of the sys- 
tem of money, banking, underwriting, 
corporate finance, and the like. 

Probably there was never a more 
favorable time than to-day for the suc- 
cessful attaining of a financial education. 
Facts are available. The dark period of 
mystery about corporation financing is 
come and gone. The selling of securities 
is less complicated than ever before by 
the fraudulent schemes and wiles of 
financial vultures. The public, awakened 
to the need of investing carefully, looks 
before it leaps, and in consequence it is 
to the advantage of many important 
interests to supply the hunger for vital 
fact. 

The day is approaching when investing 
will be more nearly a science than it ever 
has been in the past. This’is because of 
the availability of fact, without which no 
science ever existed. We know infinitely 
more about methods and processes of 
production than ever. before, thanks to 
the allegiance between physical, chemi- 
cal, and even psychological science and 
industry. We know more about selling, 
and how a sales campaign can make or 
break a business, than did our fathers. 
Living in a world no longer consisting of 
isolated communities, our local problems 
are more nearly approached: in the light 
of world fact and world interaction than 
in days gone by. 

Like most types of education to-day, a 
financial education can be had for a 
trifling price. In money the figures will 
be infinitesimal; in application of men- 
tal force it will be as expensive—and 
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Why Investors the World Over 
Select SMITH BONDS 


‘Now owned by investors in 
48 states and 32 foreign lands 


} owners of Smith Bonds tell you in their own words why they select these 
time-tested first mortgage investments. 

A man who has invested with us for 30 years says: “For more than thirty years 
I have been doing business with your company and my transactions have always 
been handled satisfactorily. I have never lost any money on my investments 





Where Investors in 


Smith Bonds Live 
United States 

Alabama Montana 
Arizona Nebraska 
Arkansas Nevada 
California New Hampshire 
Colorado New Jersey 
Connecticut New Mexico 
Delaware New York 
District of North Carolina 

Columbia North Dakota 
Florida Ohio 
Georgia Oklahoma 
Idaho Oregon 
Illinois Pennsylvania 
Indiana Rhode Island 
Iowa South Carolina 
Kansas South Dakota 
Kentucky Tennessee 
Louisiana Texas 
Maine Utah 
Maryland Vermont 
Massachusetts Virginia 
Michigan W: ashington 
Minnesota Wisconsin 
Mississippi West Virginia 
Missouri Wyoming 


United States Possessions 


Alaska 
Canal Zone 
Hawaii 


Philippine 
Islands 
Virgin Islands 


Foreign Countries 


Austria Germany 
Belgium Haiti 
Burma Honduras 
Canada India 
Chile Japan 
China Mexico 
Colombia Nicaragua 
Cuba Panama 
Czecho- Roumania 
Slovakia Samoa 
Dominican Scotland 
Republic South Africa 
Egypt Switzerland 
England Syria 
France Turkey 














with you, which is a very 
gratifying experience.” 

An Oklahoma investor 
writes: “For a person re- 
ceiving a moderate income 
I have found your Invest- 
ment Savings Plan a most liberal and 
practical plan for the systematic accumu- 
lation of capital.” 


When you read letters such 
as these it is easy to under- 
stand why confidence in 
Smith Bonds is world wide, 
and why they are owned 
now by investors in 48 states and 32 foreign 
lands. There i is a very real satisfaction in 
; owning first mortgage in- 
vestments which have be- 
hind them a record of no 
loss to any investor in 53 
years. 
; Current offerings of our 
First Svea Bonds, strongly secured by 
modern, income-producing city property, 
yield 7%. They are sold in f 
denominations of $1,000, $500 
and $100, outright or under 
our Investment Savings Plan, 
which pays the full rate of 
bond interest on every payment. 
If you would like further information, send 
your name and address on the form below 
for our booklets, “Fifty-three Years of 
Proven Safety” and “How to Build an In- 
dependent Income, telling the facts you will 
want to know about 7% Smith Bonds and 
explaining our Investment Savings Plan. 











THE F.H.SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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NATIONAL UNION 
MORTGAGE BONDS 











EVERY MORTGAGE 
IRREVOCABLY INSURED 


By one of four of the largest Surety Companies 
in the world: 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 

National Surety Company, New York 

Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 

Fidelity & Deposit Company, Baltimore 

EGARDLESS of what your investment - list 
R* may now contain, there is no sounder security 

in all the world than first mortgages on real 

estate. National Union Mortgage Bonds make avail- 
able to the investor, opportunities in the most pro- 
ductive class of real estate securities—first mortgages 
on city property. Around the original security of per- 
manent property value, have been placed the safe- 
guards of Insurance and Guarantee of both principal 
and interest that provide perfect protection. 


$500 and $1000 Coupon Bonds 


National Union Mortgage Co. 
BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


Mackubin, Goodrich & Co. 
Fiscal Agents 
Baltimore . Maryland 
Established 1899 


Write us today for copy of 
“Wy a Narionat Union For 
Sarety,” describing in detail 
the unusual precautions taken 
to safeguard your principal 
and interest. 





MACKUBIN, GOODRICH & CO., 


111 E. Redwood Street - Baltimore, Md. 
Send Booklet No. 55 


“Why a National Union for Safety” 
Ss srlesuasinceneuiliiencsssnese insisteltnreaeieiitidiintinaiabtiaids 


I ais sintsiclassiioeihiidntentibiaaigeiaianscccahiniaciigai a | 





Facts For Investors 


Tue Ovurtook’s Financial Service Department 
is at the disposal of all Outlook readers at the 
nominal charge of $1 per inquiry. It is a fact- 
finding and reporting information service which 
aims to help the investor, small and large, solve 
his own problems, Weare serving hundreds. May 
we serve you? 


The Outlook Financial Service Department 
THE OUTLOOK, 120 East 16th Street, New York 








Our FIRST MORTGAGES 
and GOLD BONDS net - 8 W, 


secured by improved Tampa real estate. Guaranteed 
by corporation with $795,000 paid capital and surplus. 
Write for information and booklet. 
FLORIDA MORTGAGE TITLE & BONDING COMPANY 


715 Florida Ave., Tampa, Florida 

















REAL HARRIS TWEED 


The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from makers. 


Patterns free. Any length cut. $2.00 per yd. Postage 
paid. NEWALL, 127 Stornoway, Scotland. 








hence as valuable—as we choose to make 
it. W. L. S. 


From Inquiring Readers 


A TYPICAL instance of -an attractive 
but unwise investment has been 
brought to our attention by a reader of 
these pages. It is a new variety of egg 
box. The literature reads wonderfully, 
and our inquirer was somewhat tempted 
by it. “I realize,” he writes, “that as 
this stock is not listed and is admittedly 
a purely prospective affair, facts concern- 
ing it as an investment would be difficult 
to obtain. .. . The man seems to have a 
patent on what would seem a widely 
used and cheaply manufactured prod- 
uct.” 

From the information which this de- 
partment was able to obtain, we found 
no reason to doubt the integrity of the 
exploiter of a fresh way of packing eggs. 
“The sole question for you to decide,” 
we wrote, “is whether you would be 
taking an undue risk by putting money 
into it. 

“As is common with such literature, 
tremendous.profits are virtually promised 
the stockholder, and a tremendous mar- 
ket is said to await this wonderful inven- 
tion. In other words, the letter is full of 
just the kind of enthusiasm which is 
necessary in order to keep up a ‘peppy 
sales campaign.’ Nothing is more tragic 
than to see case after case of honest en- 
thusiasm go wrong. 

“Personally, we would not think of 
investing money in this enterprise unless 
we knew a great deal more than is avail- 
able, without considerable study, about 
the egg-marketing problem, the types of 
containers now on the market, who is 
manufacturing them, what they sell for, 
etc., etc. 

“Many new propositions of this kind 
go on the rocks simply because their 
founders have not made a careful inves- 
tigation of the whole field. In other 
words, it is not enough to have a good 
idea; the idea must be capable of suc- 
cessful financial exploitation.” 


She beauty about good bonds, the 
obligations of a strong company 
and issued under a proper indenture, is 
that expansion of the company furnishes 
additional security and makes them even 
better bonds. We mention this point 
because it has been raised recently in our 
correspondence by a reader in Florida 
who wondered whether her Alabama 
Power Company First and Refunding 6s, 
due 1952, were as good as they were be- 
fore the corporation began to expand. 
With these bonds, as with many 
others, the increased value of plant auto- 
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matically means increased security. Un- 
der the mortgage, the issue can be in- 
creased only when there are additions 
and extensions to plant, and then not to 
the full one hundred per cent of the value 
of such additions. 


[I was never the purpose of this depart- 
ment to start a school for the study 
of investments, but we seem to have done 
so quite unintentionally. The lady just 
quoted in re Alabama Power bonds 
makes this remark in closing her letter: 

“Your department has been most en- 
lightening, and now I am ordering Car- 
ret’s ‘Buying a Bond’ and Van Strum’s 
‘Investing in Purchasing Power,’ and am 
considering taking an abbreviated course 
in banking at one of the local business 
schools for the sake of the background it 
will give me. Any suggestions you can 
give to a student who is trying to learn 
all she can about investing will be grate- 
fully received.” 

And in the same mail a letter comes 
from a friend in California, who requests 
recommendations for a course in home 
study in investing. He has recently un- 
dertaken the task of looking after his 
mother’s investments, and, like a wise 
man, applies to us for guidance! 





LADY who tells us that she has no 
brains for business and small posses- 
sions, has asked about Southern Pacific 
stock. Her letter by no means reveals a 
lack of brains, but, as she was seeking 
information, we gave it as follows: 
“The Southern Pacific common stock 
is considered an investment stock. The 
earnings in 1925 were about $10 a share, 
which shows that the $6 dividend is 
pretty well guaranteed. We do not think 
that the purchase of this stock would 
give you any more worry than one has 
to take in the case of any investment.” 


r an article in this department several 
weeks ago on building and loan asso- 
ciations we spoke highly of the shares in 
these corporations, and as a result have 
had many inquiries about them. Unfor- 
tunately, we are unable to give informa- 
tive reports on all the local building and 
loan associations in the country. There 
are, in the first place, a great many of 
them; and, in the second place, data 
about them are not collected and made 
available as are data about the great in- 
dustrial and railroad corporations. We 
can, however, furnish inquirers with the 
addresses of the secretaries of State 
leagues, who, on inquiry, will undoubt- 
edly tell those asking them whether any 
particular association is or is not in good 
standing. It should be remembered also 
that the local banks are excellent sources 
of information for this purpose. 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Tours and Travel 





Real Estate 





Connecticut 


Wayside Inn ticked Co. Coun. 


The foothills of the Berkshires. A restful 
place for tired people. Good food and a com- 
fortable home. 2 hours from New York. 
Booklet A. Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 


District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC ™*p'x¢*- 


: ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL. 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 














Massachusetts 





Enjoy this winter at 


The WELDON 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Just the place for a rest in the country 
Winter sports featured. Excellent cuisine 


Orchestra every evening 
Winter booklet and-special rates 


J. Tennyson Seller, Mer. 


New York City 


3 Washington Sq. 
Hotel Judson . sion took City” , 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 


. Kur | 1.5 d d up. 
Op EMANUEL NAYLOK, Manager. 
North Carolina 


Wlanor 


Albemarle Park, Asheville.N.C. 


A “perfectly charming” English 
Inn in the glorious Land of the 
Sky. Southern hospitality, per- 
fect service, concentrated comfort. 


Perfect Golf in a Perfect Climate 
Three splendid courses. 
ALBERT H. MALONE, Manager 
Write for booklet. 


In America~-~ An English Inn 
SS IE 52S TE 


South Carolina 


The Bellamy Inn 
BEAUFORT, S. C, 
in the Bay 
Just opened, new and modern, every room 
with bath. Home cooking. Tennis, golf. 
Write for rates. 























Wyoming 


A GREAT VACATION 
Trapper Lodge, Sixteen-Bar-One Ranch 


Shell, Big Horn Co., Wyoming 
In Big Horn Mountain cow country. Horse- 
back riding, lake and stream fishing. Our 
garden and dairy herd supply our table. 
complete mountain-top camp maintained. 
For reservations write GAY WYMAN,.Mer. 





-——SUMMER 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


and Five Weeks in Europe 
Rates from $645 up 





ROUND-THE-WORLD 


September 4, 1926, to April 7, 1927. 
An unusual and comprehensive tour. 
Our purpose is to see the life of the East, 
not merely to circumnavigate the globe. 


All parties are limited. Early applica- 
tion necessary. 





BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 








15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 








OVERSEAS 
TOURS 


For Students and Others 
$375 to $825 


Parties limited to 25. Adequate 
sightseeing. Expert leadership. 
Our new booklet, sent on re- 
quest, explains their many su- 
perior features. 


OVERSEAS TOURS 


447-A Park Sq. Bldg., Boston 





EUROPE 1926 


Shakespeare Country, Dutch Canals, 
French Battlefields, Alpine Mountain 
Tops, Swiss and Italian Lakes, the 
Rhine—Art, History, Literature—com- 
fortable travel, moderate prices, won- 
derful sight-seeing programs with 
best guides. 

First Sailing: March 6, by the 
Mediterranean Route, with shore trips 
at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers and 
Monaco. Price $905. 

To the Holy Land: April 8, 1926, 
with Bishop Shayler of Nebraska. A 
Churchman’s Pilgrimage. Send for 
the booklet that interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS, Inc. 


447-A Park Square Building, Boston 


STUDY FRENCH IN FRANCE 
$350 


Total cost ocean and railroad travel, board, 

and tuition. 11 WEEKS’ TOUR with 

7 weeks of instruction, 3 hours per day, 2% 

Montpellier on the Mediterranean. See 10 

French cities. Address Director 8. F. A. A., 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


EUROPE Sailings June and July from 
Montreal or New York 
England, Holland, Belgium, Rhine, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Riviera, France. Eight countries 
with Student Tours $595. Standard Tours 
$795. Others $360 to $1,100. Send for folder. 


MENTOR TOURS 21°: Mins Bre. 








ae beanty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age custome 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘* Outlook,” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traftic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4—-5 in the country 





Massachusetts 


SEASHORE stwnen'newraussaces 


North and South Shores of Massachusetts 








‘ape C 
The Summer Vacationland of America 
1926 Catalog of Listings Sent on Request 
HENRY W. SAVAGE,, Inc. 


10 State Street, Boston, Mass. Est. 1840 
SECURE YOUR SUMMER HOME NOW 












se Near Hyannis. 
Cape Cod, West Dennis Two remodeled 
Cape housestand one new Cape house. Best 
residential section, near good beach. Address 
Mrs.A. C. McKillop,40 Algonquin Rd. ,Chesinut Hill, Mass, 


Rhode Island 


TO RENT—Summer Cottages 


From five to twelve rooms, completely fur- 
nished and all modern improvements, on 
ocean front and_ beautiful salt water pond, 
near Watch Hill, R.1I. For particulars address 

M. 8. DAMEREL, Westerly, K. I. 











Vermont 


syne home, cool, comfortable, roomy. 
A Surroundings wonderfully beautiful. Must 





sold before April. Ask for views. Full 
particulars. CHARLES Bituines, Bethel, Vt. 











BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 
“ AUTHORSERVICE,” Branford, Conn. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 











Explore the Libyan Desert 


with Major W. T. BLAKE, F.R.G.5., late 
R.A.F., who is organizing small expe- 
ditions this winter to the 


OASIS OF SIWA 


Write or call for full particulars. Photo- 
graphs and a film of the trip shown on 
application to199 Piccadilly, Loudon, Eng. 














TRAVEL 
EUROPE tii 1926 
Conducted Parties. Independent Tours 
Motor'lours. Select Service. Lowest Rates 
YPT—PALESTINE—ITALY 
March 31. 84 days. $1,395, all expenses 


STRATFORD TOURS “iirven” 












EUROPE VACATION TOURS 
Sailings Every Week 
$345 and up JUNE—JULY 

34 to 63 Days—All Expenses Included 


STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave. New York 


—EUROPE— 1926= 


Vacation Tours—Popular Tours. Con- 
ducted and Independent Travel. Un- 
usual Itineraries. 
PIERCE TOURIST COMPANY 
331 Madison Ave., New York 








Comprehensive routes, experi- 

enc leaders, splendid accom- 

modations, moderate prices. 
Attractive terms to organizers. 


Bennett’s Travel Bureau 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








TO EUROPE’ AND 
Seven Summer Tours MEDITERRANEAN 
$490 up. Naples to Edinburgh. Gibraltar. 
Africa (Tunis, Carthage). Vienna. Berlin. 
28th year. Tilustratec Red Book with Maps 
The Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Balti 





Unusual Summer Tour of Europe 
Small Private Party 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
59 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 














EXPERIENCED TRAVELER 


and teacher conducts small party through 
Europe (8 countries). June to September. | 
days. Act promptly to secure membership. 
References exchanged. 4,771, Outlook. 














A Mart of the Unusual 


Florida Citrus Fruit direct to Consumer 


Trial quarter box oranges or grapefruit $2.50 
or tangerines $3.25; delivery charges paid 





River. Season price list on 





FE UROPEAN MUSIC TOUR. Travel with an interest. 
4 Concerts, operas Great musicians— 
Matthay, Cortot et al. England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Switzerland. Write for 
booklet. Le Roy B. Campbell, Warren, Pa. 





EARN TRIP Europe ,.2°%*.. 
Organizing or conducting. Lowest cost tours. 
Europe $275; Palestine $390; round world $990. 
Student Internationale, 238 Back Bay, Boston 





Europe via Mediterranean 33? 7¢2"- 
70 days. Naples to England.$1,035.Small party. 





East of Mississippi 
reguest. §. L. M. T 


CHILL, Mount Dora, Ila. 


Miss HAWLEY, Newhall St., Malden, Mass. 


Earn Your Trip to EUROPE bY2ecurine 


hers for one of my tours. Established 1900. 


PLAYS. musical comedies and revues, min- 
strel music, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, 
monologs, dialogs, recitations, entertain- 
ments, musical readings, stage handbooks, 
make-up goods. Big catalog free. T. S. Deni- 
son & Co., 623 80. Wabash, Dept. 74, Chicago. 


STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed agfationery at $1.50 per box. ‘Thou- 
GaSe Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer. 

roy, N. 


1,000 letterheads, 83¥ x 11, 1,000 envelopes $6. 
good paper; better paper at little higher 
prices. Quotations gladly given on printing ; 
small publications wanted. Rue Publishing 
Co., 104, Denton, Md, 


PERSONAL stationery, 200 single sheets, 
100 envelopes. postvesd, $1.00, west of Missis- 
sippi River $1.10. White bond paper, blue 
ink, top center only. Cash with order. Rue 
Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


SECRETARIES, social workers, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeferia nanagers, Companions, governesses, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 68 
Barnes 8t., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


A man of education and refinement, pref- 
erably between ages of thirty and forty-five, 
to be companion to elderly gentleman. Must 
be tactful and of kindly disposition. Delight- 
ful home. Reterences required. 6,693,Outlook, 


CAMP councilor—An Eastern girls’ camp 
of recognized efficiency desires services of 
councilor for July and August who can_ en- 
roll campers during the intervening time. 
Must be qualified to teach and direct at least 
one of the camp activities and furnish reli- 
able social, mental, and character references. 
Those having an entry into circles from which 
campers can be obtained given first consid- 
eration. Wyunona Camp, Fairlee, Vt. 


CHURCH worker, energetic, intelligent, 
and willing to travel within reasonable dis- 
tance of home, can obtain good position in the 
promotion of a very definite phase of Christian 
work. State full particulars in first letter. 
6,674, Outlook. 























For Help Wanted, Situations Wanted, and 
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Bascock’s Tours, Inc., East Orange, N. J. 


Miscellaneous Advertisements see next page 
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HELP WANTED 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as railway traffic inspector. e secure posi- 
tion for you after completion of 3 wouths’ 
home study course or money refunded. Ex 
comet © iy Write for free booklet 

CM-27. Standard Business Trainiug Institu- 
tion, Buffalo, Be Be 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessar: We train you by mail and put 
you im touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permomens. Write for free book. 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” — Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite U-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

MINISTER: Is there a retired or non- 
parochial clergyman or religous worker, with 
sales ability, who wishes to do a very definite 
piece of Christian work, with liberal pay- 
ment’? If 30, write 6,673, Outlook. 

SALESMEN wanted. $1 daily easy. We 
start you in auto accessory business. No 
investment, no experience necessary. Ex- 
clusive territory. Motor Products Co., 1760 
Lund Ave., Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


CULTURED woman, finished pianiste, 
would like position as companion with geutle- 
woman who loves music. Protestant. New 
York vicinity preferred. _e- — 7- and 
references exchanged. 6,671, Outloo 

GENTLEWOMAN, closing own heme in 

spring, desires position as companion and 
supervising housekeeper with lady or elderiy 
couple in country. Pleasant environment. 
Moderate remuneration. 6,691, Outlook. 

NURSERY governess, American, experi- 
enced, refined. References. 6,695, Outlook. 

VACATION AND SPARE TIME EM- 
PLOY MENT desired by professor in technical 
college. Trained as mining and mechanical 
engineer with practical experience in respon- 
sible charge of construction and operation of 
plants. Competent to examine ond report on 
mines, industries, and processes and for re- 
search. 6,692, Outlook. 

WANTED, by executive woman of culture 
and refinement, position as club manager, 
hostess, or supervisory housekeeper in club, 
school, or college Experienced in each 
capacity. 6,694, Outlook. 

WANTED, position as housemother or 
secretary in boarding school. Best references 
of capability and refinement. 6,690, Outlook. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six montis’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-in 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance aud given a 
mouthiy allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 

HOME for limited number aged patients, 
children. Nurse, physician’s care. Miss Lell, 
Bernardsville, N. 

IDEAL New England home offered for 
little girl of elementary school age. $15 
weekly, 6,689, Outlook. 














MORE, MORE! 


We're not satisfied ! 


A lot of you people who read 
The Outlook have let us help 
you with your travel plans—but 
not enough. We have the facil- 
ities to answer your inquiries 
about any part of the world, and 
we do love to work. We know 
we can please you, too, because 
those we have served write us 
things like this— 

‘* Let me tell you I appreciate to the 

fullest extent all you did for me and 

mine. We had a nice trip over. . . 


was grateful for all your sugges- 
tions ; they came in so handy.’ 


It’s a service for you too. 


How may we help you with your 
next trip? 


At your service without charge 


Hotel and Travel Bureau 
THE OUTLOOK 


120 East 16th Street New York 
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By the Way 


E have known some people who are 
so fond of arguing that they won’t 
even eat any food that agrees with them. 
In a time of great drought a Scotch con- 
gregation met together to pray for rain. 
The day after their prayer the rain came. 
On Friday it still rained steadily. Saturday 
it simply poured, and all Saturday night 
and Sunday morning it came down in tor- 
rents, a veritable cloudburst. The pastor 
and his flock made their way with difficulty 
to the church. Once more they prayed. 
The old dominie wailed: “O Lord, we thank 
thee for thy answer to our prayer for rain. 
But, O Lord, this is simply ridiculous!” 
New laurels for William Randolph 
Hearst, eminent publisher. A vaudeville 
trade paper credits him as being the best 
Charleston dancer on the Pacific coast. 





Absinthe, the forbidden drink of France, 
is now quoted at ninety-six dcllars a case 
on the New York liquor market. Two 
weekly magazines, purchasable at almost 
every news-stand, print the full illegal 
liquor market quotations in every issue. 

In Europe, George Ade was presented to 
a German professor of literature, who 
asked, “Mr. Ade, have your works been 
translated into German?” “No,” replied 
Ade; “they haven’t been translated into 
English yet.” 





An absent-minded commuter to New 
York during the recent storm boarded the 
train wearing his radio head phones instead 
of ear-muffs. 





Harry Thaw has paid a Chicago detec- 
tive agency $10,000 to search out the wit- 
nesses of his famous trial. He hopes to 
show that they were bribed. This is the 
first step toward the publication of a forth- 
coming book entitled “The Truth About 
Thaw.” He is confident that it is a sub- 
ject of lively interest, as he is planning on 
a first edition of 100,000 copies. 





Recent storms and ocean gales in the 
vicinity of South Florida are said to have 
swept away miles of options. 





Manager: “I’m afraid you are ignoring 
our efficiency system, Mr. Smith.” 

Mr. Smith: “Perhaps so, sir; but some- 
body has to get the work done.” 





This is the season for overcoats. Is your 
size 112 by 95 centimeters? Do you want 
a coat with stylish animals on it? Is price 
not so much the object with you as getting 
a garment to attract the attention as you 
walk down the street? Can you, in the 
interest of science, afford to send an expe- 
dition of experts to Berlin? If the reply is 
“ves,” you should answer the advertise- 
ment, which we have recently received, and 
which we reprint verbatim: ~“ 

HEINRICH TIEDEMANN BERLIN W 8 
UNTER DEN LINDEN 12-13 
I beg to report: 

COLOURED PERUVIAN TEXTURE 
made at Cuzco (Peru) about 1520 
Overcoat, size 112:95 cm. The red ground 
is divided on the brims and in the middle 
by three systems of stripes; on the brims 
7, in the middle 15 stripes. The middle one 
marks the middle of the whole texture with 
a dup blue colour. All the stripes show 
geometric changing ornaments, only the 
blue one repeats a group of a monkey with 
a parrot and a basket. The red ground is 
covered with a lot of different groups and 
figures, some of them in the opposite sense; 


we are able to perceive the spanish-chris- 
tian influence in the group of Adam and 
Eve. As for the rest, horses, monkeys, 
parrots and other birds, antilopes snakes 
hunting scenes, ornamental trees and all 
kinds of stylish animals form a rich deco- 
ration of the texture. Above and below a 
yellow stripe, 5 cm broad, borders the tex- 
ture, which repeats an ornament of a cock 
and a hen with plants. 

U. 8. A. $3,000.— 

The texture did serve as an overcoat and 
has been made at Cuzco, Peru, in about 
1520, in one of the so-called “obrajes” 
(manufactures). It is of the best -conserva- 
tion, and a fine uncut piece of the kind. 
Some small damages diminish not in the 
least its beauty. 

I should be glad, if you would take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to make the 
purchase and would make an examination 
by experts at Berlin. 





A wag, who approves of our entrance 
into the World Court, adds that he hopes 
our representative will be Miss Helen Wills. 

In The Outlook of February 10 Don 
Seitz wrote that it would be hard to dis- 
cover a news “beat” in the files of any New 
York newspaper since the World War. Evi- 
dently he did not reckon with the New 
York “Evening Graphic,” which says, edi- 
torially: “Day after day, time after time, 
The Graphic scoops its competitors. Yes- 
terday the march of scoops continued as 
usual, with several important news and 
picture scoops, among which was: First 
picture of Irene Bordoni when she arrived 
on S. S. Paris, introducing a new fad— 
illustrated stockings.” 





As a further illustration of the character 
of present-day news “scoops,” witness the 
payment of a $1,000 bonus to the reporter 
on the New York “American” who turned 
in the story of the reuniting of, the Still- 
mans and their sailing for Europe. 


In his announcement on a Sunday morn- 
ing the vicar regretted that money was not 
coming in fast enough. But he was no 
pessimist. “We have tried,” he said, ‘‘to 
raise the necessary money in the usual 
manner. We have tried honestly. Now we 
are going to see what a bazaar can do.” 





Mexican Government figures just issued 
show that American motion pictures have 
supplanted bull-fighting as that country’ s 
favorite amusement. 





Press reports state that a Kansas man 
and wife who motored to Florida found the 
hotels full, and paid ten dollars for the use 
of a room in a lodging-house with the pro- 
viso that they give up the room to day- 
time sleepers by six in the morning. They 
paid the lodging-house two dollars and fifty 
cents for parking their car in the alleyway 
In the morning they found three men 
asleep in the car. The men stated that 
they had paid three dollars apiece to the 
innkeeper for the privilege. 





Another anagram with five words of five 
letters each needed to complete it. Each 
word contains the same letters. Answer 
next week. 

Before we all have —— 

In the early morn 

Comes Mary with her 

’Tis better than a horn. 

The clothes she starts to —— and blue,. 

And in the soap there’s too. 

Of the whole house she takes the ——; 

She has the brawn, if not the brains. 





voice; 
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Momentum and Kinetic. 


Energy 


\ HOEVER wrote the editorial in the 
: February 17 issue of The Outlook 
called “The Death Toll of the High- 
road” had some very good ideas, but he 
knew more about automobiles than he 
did about cannon or physics. 

As I spent two years largely on ord- 
nance computation problems, it hurts 
me to see a projectile treated with such 
utter contempt. It is a safe bet that the 
writer of the editorial in question has had 
very little experience with the destruc- 
tive effect of gun fire. 

Let us get down to facts. The de- 
structive power of a cannon ball, or an 
automobile, or any other moving body, 
is not measured in terms of its momen- 
tum, but rather in terms of its kinetic 
energy. This is fortunate, for when a 
cannon is fired the momentum of the 
projectile is equal to that of the recoiling 
parts of the carriage, and were their de- 
structive powers equal, it would be rather. 
hard on the gun crew. 

Kinetic energy is.equal to one-half the 
mass times the square of the velocity. If 
you figure out the case referred to in the 
editorial; you will be surprised to find 
that the fifty-pound cannon ball has sev- 
eral hundred times the destructive power 
of the fifteen-mile-an-hour automobile. 
Even the momentum case was figured 
wrong, unless the automobile in question 
was assumed to be a truck. 

It was a good editorial, anyway, but 
when one uses mathematics and physics 
to drive home one’s points, it might be a 
good plan to have it checked. 

B. S. McCuTCHEN, 

| We assumed a 3,500-pound car. And 
we were discussing momentum, not ki- 
netic energy (vm, not 12 vm square). 
While we accept with thanks the criti- 
cisms of the specialist on projectiles, it 
seems to us that he confuses destructive 
power with penetrating power. He also, 
apparently, fails to consider the fact that 
when the impact comes the automobile 
has all of its initial momentum, while 
that of the projectile is diminished. 
—THE Epirors. | 





Contributors’ Gallery 


(en STELZLE is classed among 
the best authorities on labor sub- 
jects in America. Mr. Stelzle attended 
neither college nor seminary, but passed 
all the examinations for ordination in 
the ministry. He organized and con- 
ducted the Labor Temple and for fifteen 
years has been identified with almost 
every forward movement in religion and 
social service in this country. 
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“Ohe (?7-harm 
of Gine Linens 


Exquisite in design, with the lustrous sheen 
that only pure Linen can boast, Damask 
Cloths and Napkins are invariably the choice 
of the discriminating hostess. Their immacu- 
late beauty makes an admirable background 
for fine china, sparkling crystal and gleam- 
ing silver that nothing else can equal. 


Fancy Linens for informal 
functions are here in pro- 
fusion. (XG 
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What the salespeople in New Yorks 12 great 
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department stores recommend for 


cleansing delicate garments 


HE saleswoman from whom you 

buy one of those perfectly en- 
chanting new peach-bloom step-ins 
simply has to know how it should be 
washed. It is part of her job! 

So, too, with the salespeople of 
stockings and sweaters and sports- 
wear and printed silks. 

Very well, then—what soap do 
these intelligent salespeople in New 
York’s 12 greatest stores recommend? 
We recently sent an unprejudiced 
young woman as a customer to ask 
them. Their answer? A veritable chorus 
of “Ivory Soap!” Other soaps were 
occasionally mentioned, but every- 
where the conclusion was, “If you use 
Ivory, you need never worry.” 


A few actual comments 


“The soap I recommend for all silk 
lingerie — especially fine imported 
things —is Ivory Flakes. Ivory won’t 
fade colors or streak silk. We never 


have complaints about things washed 
with Ivory.” 

“Ivory Soap suds are the best thing to 
use for silk stockings. I wouldn’t wash 
anything as delicate as chiffon stock- 
ings with anything else.” 

“For blankets, use Ivory Soap. It is 
pure and mild and that is what you 
need to keep blankets from getting 
hard and stiff.” 


geen have probably used Ivory for 
your face and hands and bath for 
years, as you know it is as pure and 
gentle as soap can be. Naturally, then, 
it is safe for your most fragile and 
precious garments. 
Today, Ivory means either cake or 
flakes—you use whichever is more 
convenient. Ivory Flakes—snow-white 
feathers of pure Ivory— makes rich, 
cleansing suds the moment hot water 
touches it,and can harm nothing which 


is safe in water alone. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 















FREE—a sample and this booklet 


A post-card addressed to Section 24-CF, Dept. 
of Home Economics, Procter & Gamble, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will bring you without charge 
our 24-page illustrated booklet, ‘““The Care of 
LovelyGarments,’’anda sample of Ivory Flakes. 


© 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


The conclusive test of a soap for 
fine garments: Ask yourself— 
“Would I use this soap on my face?” 





Please mention The Outlook when writing to the PRocTER & GAMBLE COMPANY 
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